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NEWS OF 


HE Paris Coaference of Foreign Ministers, like the London 
T Conference of Foreign Ministers last September, is ending to all 
ippearance in almost complete deadlock. Agreement, it 1s true, has 
On all 
major issues, notably on whether Italy shall pay reparations and if 
so how much, on the disposition of the Italian colonies, on Venezia 
Giulia and Trieste, on the framing of the treaties with the Balkan 
States, failure to agree has been complete, while Mr. Byrnes’ pro- 


been reached on a few questions of secondary importance 


tes, I 
posal for a twenty-five-year military alliance between the four Great 
Powers to ensure the disarmament of Germany has fallen entirely 
flat. What is worse in some respects than these individual failures 

the renewed demonstration of the gulf which on almost every 
question separates Britain and America on the one side from Russia 
on the other, with France tending sometimes one way, sometimes 
the other, but usually supporting the Anglo-Saxon Powers. Even 
g is the accumulation of evidence that Russia, quite 
genuine though quite unreasonably excessive anxiety 
about security, is as concerned to create a Russian Osteuropa as 
to construct a German Mitteleuropa. Out of 
A general Peace 


more disquietm 


possidiy tron 


Germany ever was 
the Paris failure arises the problem of procedure. 
Conference to put the nations of Europe on a new footing and let 
the defeated States in particular know where they stand was to 


have been convened on May Ist. That hope was long since aban- 
doned, and the new hope that the Foreign Ministers would be abl 
to put the draft treati¢s in a proper state to be laid before the large: 
conierence has gone the same way. Is there any advantage in 
convening the peace conference as things stand? Mr. Byrnes thinks 
there is, on the principle apparently that a general discussion may 


by developing a prepondance of opinion, make progress where the 
four Foreign Ministers reached a standstill. The Dominion Prim 
Ministers in London, who have views of their own and desire an 
Opportunity of expressing them, are of the same opinion. M 
Molotov, it would seem, is not. The Conference of Four, which 
appears to be in articulo mortis as these words are written, may 


possibly reach a compromise agreement on this point before expiring 


Persia Again 


The recent lull in the Persian question has always depended on 
two conditions—the implementation of the Russian promise to 
evacuate all troops from Persia before May 7th and the upholding 
by the Persian Government of its rather surprising decision to 
withdr its 


case from the consideration of the Security Council 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT ve = aww 2 
a i \ ne le Ba 
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of the United Nation The second of these conditions has already 


been removed. The Persian Ambassador has revived in New York 
his complaint of Russian 
can now look at the case with both eyes instead of with one only 


nterference, and the Security Council 
The other condition is toppling. Even if Russian troops are cleat 
ot Azerbaijan, the Persian Government is still prevented from con- 
firming the fact and so far the Russians have not confirmed it 
themselves. At the same time, from Tabriz comes the announce- 
ment that the National Governments of Azerbaijan and Kurdistan 
two bodies whose existence was not hitherto suspected) have signed 
a treaty of mutual recognition and assistance. The treaty was signed 
in Russian occupied territory. The Security Council has postponed 
further discussion until May 2oth to give either the Russians or the 
Persians a chance to say what has really happened, and until then the 
question of Russian intentions in Persia remains open. Apparersly 
the Persian Government has its doubts, and it is in the best positicn 
to judge. 


Progress in India 

It cannot be long now before it is known whether or not the British 
Cabinet mission to India has been successful. The crucial conversa- 
tions with the Congress and Muslim League leaders which began in 
Simla last Sunday have so far gone peacefully, and it is not impossible 
that a firm constitutional structure can pe built on the basis of the 
Cabinet mission’s suggestion of a threefold division of powers. Two 
big questions stand out. The first concerns the body to be in charge 
of external affairs, defence and communications—the so-called union 
centre for all India. The doubtful point is whether Mr. Jinnah will 
igree to accept the union centre as sovereign in its limited field, a 
course which would run counter to his campaign for a Pakistan 
absolutely separate and independent of the rest of India. The second 
main question arises over the organisation of the Hindu and Muslim 
groups of provinces—the so-called under-federations—at the next 
level below the union centre. Here the doubt is whether the Con- 
gress party will accept an arrangement giving compulsory sovereign 
powers to each of the two groups despite its old opposition to the 
division of India on religious lines. Clearly a bargain between the 
two sides is possible if each will make a concession. If they will, 


then the negotiations can move into the narrower field of the interim 
government of India and the nature of the constitution-making body 
India has perhaps been the grave of too many hopes for much con- 
fidence to be reposed in this one 
unmistakable 


But hope there is, clear and 
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The Senate and the Loan 


There can be little patience in this country with the hesitations 
of the United States Senate over the proposed loan to Britain. 
A strong body of British opinion has always opposed the loan on 
the ground that the conditions attached to it will deliver our over- 
seas earning power on a platter to American business. Even those 
who, on a careful balance of: relative disadvantages, have come to 
the reluctant conclusion that it is better to accept these conditions 
than to forgo the imfMediate benefit of the goods that $3,750,000,000 
will buy are beginning to waver in the face of the barrage of 
insults to British and American intelligence which is thrown up 
daily in the Senate. The present position is that, although a 
numerical majority for the acceptance of the loan agreement exists 
it cannot become effective so long as the recalcitrant minority 
continues to obstruct. All attempts to introduce an element of 
reason have so far failed. A proposal to apply the closure to the 
debate did not secure the necessary majority. Senator Barkley’s 
decision to go on until a decision is reached has so far not stopped 
the flow of words. The enlightened Senator Pepper’s attempt to 
alter the Senate rules to allow a vote to, be taken will probably 
break down. In the meantime the discussion of amendments 
has now begun, presumably at the lunatic fringe, with Senator 
McFarland’s proposal that the United States should be given per- 
manent possession of the Atlantic bases which Britain, in her ex- 
tremity, leased in return for fifty old destroyers. Now that this has 
been disposed of, progress towards sane discussion may possibly 
begin—but onf¥ possibly. And if it ever ends there is still the 
House of Representatives to be reckoned with. If the loan ever 
goes through, its passage will be a famous victory over embattled 
stupidity. 


Tron and Steel Report 


Not least among the undesirable results of the Government’s 
recent announcement of the proposed nationalisation of an undefined 
part of the iron and steel industry was the fact that it removed 
much of the interest from the discussion of concrete proposals for 
the future organisation of the industry. Had the White Paper 
containing the plans of the Iron and Steel Federation and the Joint 
Iron Council been published earlier (the Federation’s report has 
been complete since December, 1945), and had the Government 
shown a disposition to discuss plans on their technical and financial 
merits, the preseni report could have acted as a whetstone against 
which the Government’s own proposals could have been sharpened 
—in public. As it is, this discussion of the complex problems of 
how much should be spent on the modernisation of the industry, 
what its output should be and where it should be located is less of 
g challenge than a gesture of impotence. It is impossible without 
very full study to pass judgement on this plan. In essence, it aims 
at a steel ingot capacity of 15,950,000 tons as against 14,100,000 at 
present, accompanied by a large degree of concentration and 
modernisation, the whole to be achieved for a capital expenditure 
of {168,000,000 spread over 7} years. First impressions are that 
although the plan has shorjcomings in detail these are mainly due 
to the necessity to conform to national policy in maintaining indus- 
trial balance in the Development Areas and to uncertainties about 
the future price of coal and other raw materials. It is on such 
points as these that a separate Government report cvuld contribute 
to the building up of a picture of what the future British steel 
industry should be. The technical proposals would have to be left 
to the industry’s own experts in any case. There is still time and 

Efficiency is still efficiency, under 
Government can produce a White 


scope for reasonable discussion 
whatever dispensation. If the 
Paper offering a reasonable alternative to or modification of the 
industry’s plan can still bring this question back to the plane 
of rational argument though it is doubtful whether it can ever 
present a convincing case for nationalisation 


Control of Civii Aviation 


The Civil Aviation Bill owed its easy passage to a second reading 
n the Commons to the fact that there is no obvious case against 
public contro] rather than to any intrinsic merit of the Bill itself. 
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Mr. Herbert Morrison was able to point to the uninspiring perform. 
ance of Imperial Airways and B.O.A.C. under a system of Partial 
control, to the many countries already possessing nationalised air ser- 
vices and to the dangers of waste in free competition in the Provision 
of regular air services and ground facilities. All this gave the Opposi- 
tion a difficult task, and very little skill or conviction appeared. in 
their efforts to perform it. Yet even if the Bill becomes law, as it 
undoubtedly will, there is plenty to criticise in it. The Minister’s 
powers over the three corporations which will operate all British air 
services are vague. The assurance which Mr. Morrison gave that 
the Minister of Civil Aviation will consult the chairman of the cor. 
poration concerned before issuing directions does not make those 
powers any clearer. Again the provisions in the Bill for the prepara- 
tion of plans and accounts carry no assurance that the public will be 
able to inform itself concerning the efficiency and profitability of 
the nationalised air services, and no doubts are removed by Mr 
Morrison’s easy affirmation that everything will be all right. And 
those dogged and independent spirits who are still determined to 
undertake charter journeys—the one corner of the field where free 
enterprise is permitted—have no guarantee against Government com- 
petition subsidised from sources outside that corner. Nationalised 
civil aviation is not far off, but the public cannot be assured that it 
has adequate control of its operation until several new safeguards are 
written into the Bill. There is a problem of control of the Govern- 
ment as well as control by the Government. 


Road and Rail Planning 


The comprehensive scheme for the building of new or the 
complete reconstruction of existing arterial roads, outlined by the 
Minister of Transport in the House this week, is necessary in 
order to reconcile with modern requirements a road system that 
has largely evolved from that in use in the days of horse transport. 
While our secondary roads are, by Continental standards, impressive, 
our principal highways are hopelessly inadequate for the heavy 
volume of commercial traffic. Although certain roads, for example: 
the Great North Road, could be modernised without difficulty by 
the building of dual highways and by-passes round intermediate 
towns, the needs of other parts of the country, particularly for a 
highway between London and the north-west, could only be met by 
entirely new construction ; some roads for motor traffic only are 
plainly required. This has been envisaged in the Government's 
plan, which is, none the less, capable of adjustment in accord- 
ance with varying national and local conditions. The plan, 
framed by a committee appointed by the late Minister of 
Transport, for the development over the next thirty years of 
the London railway system, at a cost of £230,000,000, appears, 
as it happens, simultaneously with the road scheme. The 
estimated expenditure, to be incurred mainly in putting virtually all 
the Southern Railway suburban systems underground from some 
ten or twelve miles from the Thames, is formidable, and to assess 
accurately the financial counter-advantages, such as the increased 
value of property due to the removal of viaducts and the availability 
of new building sites (now occupied by tracks for the traffic that 
is to be put underground) is difficult. To,measure the total gain 
in the saving of individual traveller’s times is harder still. The 
Government, whether the railways are nationalised or not, will 
clearly have to bear a large part of such a cost. 


New Towns to Order 


The Bill for the provision of a limited number of new towns, with 
an average population of some 50,000 each, had a smooth passage 
through the House of Commons on Wednesday. That was as was 
to be expected, and as it should be, for this is the one sane way 
of dealing with the inevitable reconstruction after the war. It is 
true that with the slowing increase of population plans for expansion 
should be limited, but no one desires to see the blitzed areas in towns 
reconstructed to house as many inhabitants as before, and in addition 
national schemes for the location of industry require new centres in 
which the industries can operate and their workers be housed. Plan- 
ning can easily be overdone, but a limited redistribution of the 
population on well-considered lines is not merely desirable but 
imperative. 
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METHODS OF DIPLOMACY 


ERSONS in this country who take pleasure in pessimism (a 
by no means inconsiderable class) can find abundance to 
satisfy them as they survey the foreign field today. Quite apart 
from the deplorabie frustrations at Paris, where at least our own 
diplomacy has nothing to reproach itself with, the handling of the 
Egyptian negotiations by the Government is much more calculated 
ipprehension than confidence. Mr. Attlee’s statement 
in the House on Tuesday fully justified the deep misgivings to 
which Mr. Churchill gave emphatic expression, but it needs to be 
considered against a rather larger background than was sketched 
at all in the course of the debate. Britain’s relations with Egypt 
are regulated by the treaty of alliance negotiated in 1936 by Mr. 
Eden, who succeeded where Mr. Arthur Henderson had (through 
no fault of his own) failed in 1929. It was an instrument that gave 
general satisfaction in both countries. All parties were represented 
in the Egyptian delegation and approval of the treaty in Britain 
was universal. Its essential provisions as regards British troops in 
Egypt were that for the defence of the Suez Canal (“a universal 
means of communication, as also an essential means of communica- 
tion between the different parts of the British Empire”) a force 
of 10,000 ground troops and 400 R.A.F. pilots, with the necessary 
ancillary services, should be stationed on Egyptian territory in the 
vicinity of the Canal and that the Egyptian Government should 
construct the necessary barracks and other accommodation for 
them. This arrangement was to continue till both parties agreec 
that the Egyptian Army was capable of undertaking the defence of 
the Canal itself. The treaty was to run for twenty years, but with 
the consent of both parties negotiations for its revision could be 
e at the end of ten years. 
This ten-year pericd does not in fact expire till next December, 
t the Egyptians began proposing revision before the end of last 
year, and the British Government, quite rightly, made no difficulty 
ring on discussions. The treaty, up till now, has worked 

‘xcept that the Egyptians had, when war broke out in 

begun to carry out the undertaking regarding the 
f barracks. During the war both parties did everything 
they had engaged to do. Egypt put her whole resources at the 
disposal of the Allies, and British and Dominion forces effectively 
defended Egypt from the fate that Hitler and Mussolini would have 
imposed on her if they could. Now that danger has passed, and 
Egypt, as an independent sovereign State, resents the presence of 
large numbers of British troops on her soil. In particular she very 
intelligibly resents their presence in and around Cairo, where, not 
only to abnormally sensitive minds, they give the impression of a 
country under alien occupation. Mr. Attlee very justly stressed 
that in the House on Tuesday. But who except Mr. Attlee himself 
has been responsible for the retention of British troops in Cairo? 
He has been both Prime Minister and Defence Minister since las‘ 
July. It was well known that the troops in Cairo were causing 
offence. It has been urged again and again in these columns that 
they should be withdrawn ; there was plenty of room for them 
elsewhere in Egypt where their presence would be less conspicuous. 
It is perfectly reasonable to argue that if they had been removed 
from Cairo, as they might and should have been, and the vast 
war-installations in Egypt had been more rapidly dismantled, the 
Egyptian demand for revision of the 1936 treaty would have been 
much less insistent or never made at all. 

However, it was made, and the Government appointed to con- 
duct the necessary negotiations a delegation which, if the Foreign 
Secretary whe nominally heads it had been able to go to Cairo, 
vould have been adequate, but without him is unimpressive, 
consisting as it does of Lord Stansgate, the Secretary of State for 
Air, who has had no previous experience of handling foreign 


sake 
to provoke 


about ente 
admirably, 
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building 
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affairs, and the new Ambassador in Cairo, who only took up his 
post a few weeks ago. The actual negotiations, which were to 
have opened last month, have not yet begun, and it is to informal 
preliminary conversations that the disturbing statement made by 
the Prime Minister on Tuesday is due. The statement that “ the 
Government of the United Kingdom have proposed the withdrawal 
of all British naval, military and air forces from Egyptian territory, 
ind to settle in negotiation the stages and date of completion of 
this withdrawal,” is disquieting on two grounds. In the first place 
to appear to concede 100 per cent. of the other party’s demand 
before the negotiations have begun at all is a singular method of 
negotiating. In the second, as Egyptian critics are already pointing 
out, it is very questionable what the concession does in fact 
amount to. British troops are to be withdrawn from Egypt. They 
were always to be withdrawn. That was one of the main points 
of the 1936 treaty ; the only question left open was the time and 
manner. The time and manner are still left open ; that is clear 
from the Prime Minister’s original statement, and still clearer 
from his subsequent statement, that if the coming negotiations 
do not result in satisfactory arrangements for the defence of the 
Canal the treaty of 1936, with its provision for 10,000 British 
troops on Egyptian soil in the vicinity of the Canal, will still stand. 
It has now to be seen what effect the Government’s “ gesture ” will 
have on the coming negotiations. So far it inspires anything but 
confidence, and provokes inevitable nfisgivings as to the discus- 
sions about the Sudan. 

There are no doubt possible explanations of the Government’s 
action. It may take the view that the Egyptian Army is already 
competent to assume the defence of the Canal—though the Prime 
Minister did not say so, and such a conclusion would be sur- 
prising. It may hold that the Canal can equally be defended 
from some other base, notably Palestine. Bur Palestine is held at 
present under Mandate, which will presumably be changed to 
trusteeship under the United Nations, and it is quite certain that 
British strategic developments in a territory so held would not pass 
unchallenged by its habitual critics—or critic—on the Security 
It may be that in view of the alarm the lamentable report 
of the Palestine Commission has created throughout the Arab 
world the conciliation of Egypt in another field is thought desir- 
able. There is something in that, and the fact that the 
declaration may be expected to find some favour in the United 
States is not immaterial. But the danger of settling one interna- 
tional problem not on its own merits but for its bearing on other 
quite distinct problems is not to be ignored. Mr. Bevin had 
occasion to emphasise that in the course of the discussions on the 
Italian treaty in Paris on Monday. 

The Paris discussions are more important than those at Cairo, 
but the confusion and frustration prevailing are such as to 
make comment virtually valueless. The technique is following a 
regular and melancholy routine. One subject on the agenda is 
discussed ; agreement is found to be unattainable and it is decided 
to shelve that and proceed to the next. Then the same process is 
punctually repeated till the cycle is completed and a second round 
begins. That is really no exaggeration, though it is quite true that 
on certain points, such as the unjust and regrettable award of the 
Southern Tyrol to Italy and the questionable allocation of the 
whole of Transylvania to Rumania, definite decisions have been 
taken. But the Paris talks have raised a problem of far greate: 
importance than any individual question confronting the Foreign 
Ministers. How are treaties to be framed, how is international co- 
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operation generally to be effected, if on every major issue the four 
major Powers are divided, usually with a majority of three and a 
minority of one? That question, which forces itself inescapably on 
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the attention of anyone who devotes even the most cursory study 
to foreign affairs was posed by Mr. Churchill in his speech as first 
Freeman of the City of Westminster on Tuesday, but even that 
fertile and resourceful mind could reach no more clear-cut con- 
clusion than that “ the supreme hope and the prime endeavour is 
to reach a good and faithful understanding with Russia through 
the agency of the United Nations.” With that submission 
every serious person in this country must agree. But to such an 
understanding some contribution must be made by each side, and 
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it is but cold, incontrovertible truth to say that no adequate cop. 
tribution is being made by Russia. The very name of M. Molotoy 
has become a synonym for intransigence. That is the more de. 
pressing in that the Paris conversations began unexpectedly well, 
Unfortunately the warning sounded here last week that the real 
difficulties lay ahead has proved to be abundantly justified. The 
end is not yet. The conference is sti in being. Some results worth 
attaining may after all be attained. If not, the future becomes g 
blank wall. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on Wednesday on methods of 
consultation of the Dominions is more important than seemed 
to be generally appreciated—or appreciated even by the Prime 
Minister himself. The House fastened primarily on the fact that 
Mr. Attlee was substantially modifying the assertion he had made 
the previous day that the Dominions had “ agreed” with the new 
method of approach to the Egyptian problem ; and since he was 
careful to emphasise that the Wednesday statement was made with 
the full concurrence of the Dominion Prime Ministers in London it 
is a fair inference that the Tuesday statement was not, and that one 
or more of them had taken exception to the suggestion that they 
had agreed with the Government’s new move at Cairo. But of wider 
general importance was the Prime Minister’s description of relations 
with the Dominions over foreign policy. Other members of the 
Commonwealth, he said, are kept fully informed “on all matters 
which we are called upon to decide that may affect Commonwealth 
interests,” and given an opportunity of expressing their views in 
common, but the decision is Great Britain’s and the Commonwealth 
Governments take no responsibility for it. That doctrine illustrates 
afresh what a loose-knit office the Commonwealth is—and raises 
mce more the constantly-canvassed question whether it ought nor 
to be closer-knit. The Egyptian question and the defence of the 
Canal concern Australia and South Africa hardly less than Great 
Britain. Ought decisive action in such a case to be taken on Britain’s 
responsibility alone? I shall be surprised if the Prime Minister’s 
statement does not start considerable discussion on Commonwealth 
relationships. 
* * * * 

Mr. Churchill announced on Monday that he had been told by 
his doctor that he must go slow. On Tuesday he proceeded to go 
slow. Acknowledging the presentation of the freedom of the City 
of Westminster, he delivered a general political speech in the 
rounded style so characteristic of his oratory at its best. At the 
luncheon which followed the ceremony he made an ideal after- 
luncheon speech, spontaneous, human, personal, entertaining. In 
the afternoon, after engaging in a lively series of interchanges with 
Mr. Attlee over the latter’s statement of policy on Egypt, he 
succeeded in getting an adjournment: debate on the subject and 
wound it up between nine and ten in the evening with as reasoned 
and pungent a contribution as could be asked for. We shall! prob- 
ably see him going slower still yet. One allusion in the last speech, 
by the way, was hardly appreciated. “I have been mixed up 
in this Egyptian affair in one way or another for fifty years,” he 
observed. Fifty, I fancy, is approximate. But there was a very 
definite mixing-up forty-eight years ago—in 1898, when a young 
subaltern in the Lancers, who was looking for trouble generally and 
had found some already in India with the Malakand Field Force, 
found some more with Kitchener at the Battle of Omdurman. 
There can be few survivors of that historic engagement anywhere, 
and pretty certainly only one in the House of Commons. That, by 
the way. The young subaltern is now going slow in Holland. 

* * * * 

If the audience which listened with admiration to Mr. R. A. 
Butler’s Presidential address to the Modern Language Association 
last Saturday had known that in his article in the Observer the next 
day he would be referring to “ the active tense ” it might have been a 
little shocked. ‘That, however, is a very small matter. Mr. Butler’s 
address itself was not. It was a most important contribution to 


educational discussion and well deserves to be taken as a Starting- 
point for constructive planning. The thesis of the late Minister for 
Education is, briefly, that since modern languages are likely to take 
an increasing place in secondary schools for utilitarian reasons, it js 
essential to lay stress on, and inculcate in the pupil, their cultural 
value, which, if less in some respects than the cultural value of what 
are known as “the classics,” is (particularly in the case of French 
and German) very considerable, and indeed necessarily stimulates 
some study of the classics, from which in the end all literary culture 
derives. There is another very interesting’ side to that argument, 
Mr. Butler, mentioning that his ambition had always been to go on to 
integrate the older public schools in the scheme of national education 
that he was planning, pointed out that the State schools from which 
the public schools would normally be fed are likely to pay litte 
attention to the classics which the public schools tend to emphasise, 
But the bridge, he suggests convincingly, may be found in modern 
languages treated culturally as well as linguistically, and another 
bridge now exists to the older universities, where the study of modern 
languages has in recent years been making steady headway. I have 
no space to develop the thesis further here, but it seems to me of 
very real importance. 
* * * * 

While a U.N.O. committee, and a great many other people ir 
different places, are arguing about the political regime in Spain a 
move is in progress, I am very glad to hear, to spread some knowledge 
of Spanish culture in Britain, as some knowledge of British culture 
is being spread in Spain. There are six British Institutes in Spain. 
Hitherto there has been no Spanish Institute in London. The 
omission is now to be repaired with the opening, probably before the 
end of this month, of the Instituto de Espana at 102 Eaton Square, 
under the auspices of the Junta de Relaciones Culturales, and under 
the general supervision of Don Antonio Pastor, for twenty-four years 
Professor of Spanish in London University. There will be a library 
of 9,000 volumes (some for reference, some for loan), there will be 
lectures, concerts of Spanish music, films of Spanish life, and from 
time to time exhibitions of Spanish sculpture and art. This seems 
to me a peculiarly welcome development, making for an under- 
standing which can transcend or subordinate political misunder- 
standing. 

* . * ¥ 

You may call them errata or you may call them corrigenda ; the 
prick of conscience is there in either case. (1) The Oxford Group 
specialises in moral re-armament, not moral disarmament. (Not very 
much prick.) (2) Lay presidents of the Baptist Union are, it appears, 
“fairly frequent” rather than “not very usual.” (Only quite mild 
prick.) Finally, Formation Colleges are so-called because they serve 
“a command at home or similar formation overseas,” in other words 
a formation as opposed to a unit. (Rather a sharper prick.) 

* * * + 

The neatest and aptest wit in the House of Commons is un- 
questionably Mr. Oliver Stanley. The all-night sitting on Tuesday 
was brightened by one evidence of that. The Solicitor-General, 
Sir Frank Soskice, had been insisting rather to excess on the flexi- 
bility of the measure he was defending. That stimulated Mr 
Stanley. “We have all heard, he observed, “of a great gardener 
who was uninvariably known as Capability Brown. I trust the right 
hon. gentleman will not go down in history as Flexibility Frank.” 
Or will he? JANUS. 
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THE FRENCH SURPRISE 


By D. W. BROGAN 


«“ATONING the prophets is ancient news”; but it is an 
increasingly popular modern practice too. The latest example 
of the fallibility of the soothsayers is the refusa2! of the French people 


to vote for the new constitution—despite the lead given by the 
alliance of the two most powerful parties, despite the mobilising of 
many emotionally powerful forces on the side of the defenders of 
the draft constitution, despite the alleged apathy and despair with 
which the mass of Frenchmen not converted to an ideology of the 
extreme Left were presumed to be awaiting a Communist France. 
“Le peuple souverain,” the mystically venerated oracle of “ universal 
suffrage,” has said “No.” It is an event of mixed importance ; it 
creates problems and postpones solutions. But its first character, 
and the character that deserves great attention, is its underlining of 
the political truth that, despite the immense prestige of Soviet Russia, 
despite the zeal, the competence, the unscrupulousness of the: 
Communist parties, nowhere in Western or, apparently, in Central 
Europe, has the majority of the population been converted either to 
Communism or to an acceptance of a close alliance with Com- 
munism. Faced with the risk of a Communist-dominated govern- 
ment, and with the risk of a constitution in which Communist 
discipline would have free play inside its own party, inside other 
parties and inside the governmental machine, the French people 
have chosen the uncertainties and the very real dangers and incon- 
veniences of a provisional system of government and the delay 
and diversion of effort invelved in the election of a new constituent 
assembly. 

For the question at issue was only in part the character of the new 
constitution. It set up a single-chamber government ; it made the 
President of the Republic even more of a mere bazaar-opener than 
the Presidents of the Third Republic were; it created a govern- 
mental machine under the complete control of a parliamentary 
majority, which had two years of immunity from the risk of dis- 
solution and of an appeal to the sovereign people. All of these 
provisions of the draft were opposed by M.R.P., by the Right and 
by the Radicals ; and some of the supporters of the draft were by no 
means happy about the result of their labours, or of the labours of 
others which they were yet forced to accept. But it is hard to 
believe that these defects (if they are defects) were the sole reason 
for the reiection of the draft. For what is the result of the 
referendum? The election of a new constituent assembly with 
(subject to a limitation on its duration) sovereign powers, with no 
President of the Republic at all, with no consultative bodies to tender 
advice, with no institutional mechanisms for imposing responsibility 
on the Assembly. ‘Nor can I see any real obstacle to the election, 
next year, of a third constituent assembly with a longer life and 
plenary powers. 

What is the explanation of this paradox? M. Pierre Cot implicitly 
raised the question in a very able article published on the eve of the 
poll in an important political weekly, Action, which is formally 
independent but always happens to follow the current Communist 
party-line. He is the rapporteur of the text, and so is prejudiced 
in its favour. Yet there is strength in his argument that the text of 
the new constitution is not so terrifying as its opponents have made 
out. And although he probably exaggerated the degree of his con- 
fidence in the victory of the constitution (the mere two-thirds 
majority prediction of some poll-takers seeming to him pessimistic) 
there is every reason to believe that he was confident that he would 
be on the winning side, and that Radical leaders like M. Herriot 
would, in 1946 as in 1945, be ignominiously disowned by the voters. 
It was the other way round ; the Radicals who have defied their own 
party-line have been defeated. And the one thing in common 
between the position of M. Cot in 1946 and M. Herriot in 1945 
is that the electoral allies of the Communists have been beaten 
In each When General de Gaulle asked for a vote of con- 
fidence on his terms, the Communists asked the voters to vote “No.” 
They voted “Yes.” When the Communists in effect asked for a 
vote of confidence in themselves the voters answered “No.” And 


case. 


the one generally effective argument that brought out the voters 
against the new constitution is one that M. Cot cannot be expected 
to accept, or even to discuss candidly—the argument that con- 
stitutional texts mean nothing if the Communists are in a position 
to interpret or administer them—that, despite all the appeal to the 
spirit of ’89 and ’93, the French Communist party, like all Com- 
munist parties, is totally committed, in its higher ranks at least, to 
an authoritarian system of government that is not only different 
from, but hostile to, the Western tradition of which France has been 
one of the great interpreters. And it was little comfort to point out 
to the nervous voter that MM Cot and Kayser are there to save the 
day; nobody gives them any more chance than the young lady of 
Riga in a contest with MM. Duclos and Thorez. 

This scepticism is not confined to France. This refusal to believe 
that Communists and Socialists have so much in common that 
petty differences do not matter is general in Europe. Only where 
Russian electoral methods can be imposed is fusion or even close 
alliance spontaneously desired by the mass of the voters. I commend 
this thought to those Labour M.P.s who recently congratulated the 
Berlin workers on the shot-gun marriage of the Communists and 
Socialists in the Russian areas of Germany. The result in France 
has another interest, less purely political. The French critical spirit 
is reviving ; the oddly un-French character of the marvellous dis- 
cipline of the French Communists now excites less uncritical 
admiration and more fear and anger and even a little disgust. The 
intellectual wind has shifted too. “ L’existentialisme est en baisse” : 
so is the totally uncritical application of what was very loosely called 
“ Marxism” to all problems. One of the authors of the moment 
is Mr. Arthur Koestler, and France is recovering some of her most 
valuable old intellectual assets, including an appreciation of the 
values of freedom, intellectual candour and old-fashioned undialectical 
reasoning. 

Nevertheless, the decision of the French people has some very 
serious Consequences or, at least, possible implications. It leaves 
France under a provisional régime, and, while it is an old story 
there that “only the provisional lasts,” some fixed points of reference 
are desirable. National unity cannot be said to have been diminished 
by the result, which merely revealed a high degree of disunion already 
known to exist ; but the defeat will hardly improve relations between 
the Communists and Socialists, and will make harder the important, 
indispensable political réle of the Socialist as the “trait d’union” 
between the parties. The tri-party government may continue. It 
may survive the new elections ; but it cannot make much pretence 
of being a happy family, united on all essentials and only agreeing 
to differ on comparatively unimportant or, at least, not urgent points. 
And French foreign policy cannot be very inventive or coherent as 
long as it is the policy of a government as deeply divided as this. 

There is another aspect of the result that is serious. It was 
undoubtedly a vote against a strong government which it was feared 
would be dominated by the Communists, against a system that some 
held would be strong only if it were dominated by the Communists. 
But it was probably, in part, a vote against any strong government 
at all. France, between the two wars, was increasingly the victim 
of weak governments and of a national temper and a national clash 
of interests and sentiments that made the mass of the French 
people refuse effective support to any strong government. If the 
successive “Left” Chambers refused to carry out their electoral 
programmes, it was no case of simple betrayal of the elecgors ; it 
was often an intelligent interpretation of the electors’ real wishes 
which were more verbally than actyally revolutionary or even 
Socialist. The electors knew that the Mected were saying more than 
they meant, and the electors didn’t mind. But they also think that the 
Communists say less than they mean, and they like that much less. 
The Communists, however, have at least got hold of the idea that very 
fundamental changes are needed in France, and they, if they were 
permitted, would carry out their programme. Will any other party, 
even if it grasps the need for the changes, be able to carry out its 











own? I don’t know; but the real obstacle to the programme of 
the Front Populaire was not the 200 families but the 2,000,000 who 
had a lot more to lose than their chains and had not in the least 
lost faith in that stubborn individualism that is the source of so 
much French weakness—and strength. 

I think Mr. Morrison was right on May Day; the country to 
which the French Left or the Left of other European countries 
ought to look for a lead is Britain. For it is evident that, without 
pressure, without the Red Army, they will not look to Russia. The 
French Socialists have been involved in the defeat because of their 
alliance with the Communists. Their discomfiture is a lesson for 
them—and for the British Labour Party and for the intellectuals 
who have so confidently backed a certain winner that got beaten 
after all. 


PALESTINE: THE ARAB VIEW 


By EDWARD ATIYAH 


HE Anglo-American Committee’s Report on Palestine has 

already taken its place in Arab eyes side by side with the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 
for Palestine as one of a line of iniquitous documents perpetrated 
by the democratic West against the awakening Arab world during 
the last quarter of a century. The four documents are identical 
in two respects. They are all pronouncements, agreements or 
promises which vitally affect Arab countries, Aiab rights and Arab 
interests ; and they have al] been uttered, concluded or made either 
without the knowledge of the Arabs or in diametrical opposition to 
heir expressed wishes. It is the most demoralising introduction 
© democracy which Europe and America could have offered to 
he young nations across the Mediterranean With one voice and 
with uniform intensity and swiftness, the Arab countries have 
nade known to the world their reactions to the recommendations 
of the Anglo-American Committee. These reactions, it should be 
realised, are universal and utterly genuine. They are not a spurious 
clamour raised by agitators, nor are they a formal protest deliber- 
wtely exaggerated for bargaining purposes. They are the reactions 
of a people whose sense of justice has yet once more been pro- 
foundly shocked, and who at the same time feel that they are 
confronted with a terrible danger to their national existence 
are determined to resist with all the means in their 
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The moral shock comes, not only from the fact that the Report 
is in its substance a denial of fundamental Arab rights, but that 


it is not in Arab eves the result of a genuinely disinterested ex- 

f the merits of the case, but largely of American political 
pressure. The fact that the Committee recommended the immediate 
admission of exactly the same number of Jewish immigrants as 
President Truman had demanded is enough, in the view of the 
Arabs, to call in question the integrity of the verdict. The issuc, 
it seems to them, had been prejudged and determined even before 
the Committee was formed, and in deference to external require- 
ments entirely irrelevant to the rights and wrongs of the Palestine 
problem. The Arabs know that this is election year in the United 
States. They know how sensitive the President and Congress 
are to the influence of Zionist pressure groups in America. They 
also know how amenable Britain is at this moment to American 
For all these reasons they regard the Report as being 


aminauon 


influence 
dictated by political considerations foreign to the case and not by 
ts natural moral logic. 

On all the fundamental issues of the question the Committce’s 


recommendations are a compiete denial of Arab rights; of the 


natural posiuon and status of the Arabs as the indigenous peopl 

% the miry who in 1917 constituted more than Qo per cent 

of the population and who even today, and alter twenty-five 

year f forcible immugration, sull constitute a two-to-one majority 

Ihe Committee, with a disingenuous air of impartiality, puts th 
Jews on the me footing, concedes to then an 
e count: 


ma ai equal status in it and decide 
ne Le erefore be neither a Jewish nor an Arab 
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state, but must remain indefinitely under foreign tutelage. This 
in fact, amounts to giving a minority, and a foreign minority ae 
that, brought into the country against the wishes of the Native 
inhabitants, the right to place a permanent veto on the aspirations 
of the indigenous majority—which is ‘even worse than what Mr. 
Attlee recently said the British Government would not tolerate in 
India. Such an outcome would also be a perversion and an abuse 
of the Mandatory system, which was devised to help peoples who 
were not deemed to be quite ready for independence in 1918 to 
reach it in the shortest possible time. If the Committee’s recom. 
mendations were adopted, it would mean that the Mandate for 
Palestine had led not to this end but io its very opposite. It would 
also mean that the British Government’s assurance to the Arabs 
(the Hogarth Message: Parliamentary Papers 1939) that Jewish 
settlement in Palestine as envisaged in the Balfour Declaration 
would “only be allowed so far as it was compatible with the 
economic and political freedom of the Arabs” had been finally 
and completely violated. 

Last, this outcome would mean that the Arabs’ worst fears of 
the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate (which they have from 
the beginning regarded as a deadly encrodchment on their rights 
and have therefore never recognised) were more than justified. In 
the 1939 White Paper the British Government made a belated effort 
to define its obligations under the Mandate and the Balfour Dee- 
laration in the only possible manner which was compatible with 
elementary justice to the Arabs. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions now urge the complete abrogation of the White Paper, the 
withdrawal of every guarantee given to the Arabs in it and the 
re-interpretation of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate in a 
sense that is manifestly a violation not only of Arab rights 
but of the obligations assumed by Great Britain herself towards 
the Arabs. 

Not only is independence (promised within ten years by the Whit: 
Paper) to be denied to Palestine, but 100,000 Jewish immigrants are 
to be admitted immediately, and annual quotas indefinitely fixed by 
the Mandatory power without any reference to the wishes of the 
Arabs. The Committee categorically rejects the idea that Arab 
consent (provided for in the White Paper) is necessary ; on the 
contrary it, in fact, recommends the use of force to suppress the 
Arabs should they oppose the admission of such immigrants. The 
100,000 are to go to Palestine immediately, because Palestine, not 
being independent, -is the only country in the world that can be 
forced to take them. And Palestine is not yet independent simply 
because the interests of Zionism have required her subjection and in 
the Committee’s view will continue to require and justify it. More- 
over, although the Committee theoretically rejects the idea of a 
Zionist State, its recommendations, if adopted, would leave the door 
wide open to such a possibility. As long as immigration continues, 
the Zionists will do everything in their power (and it is, as has been 
seen, considerable) to obtain a majority, and once they obtained a 
majority they and their supporters would suddenly discover thai 
Palestine was ripe for independence and that to continue to refuse 
it independence. was a shocking denial of democratic rights. A new 
committee would then go out and endorse this demand. Besides, 
even if a Zionist State were genuinely precluded by the Committee’s 
recommendations, the solution it offers would not be much more 
satisfactory. A Zionist State would have amounted, in the eyes of 
the Arabs, to a death sentence on them; the Committee’s recom- 
mendations provide for life imprisonment. 


A particular element of danger comes from the Committee’s sug- 
gestion that Palestine should belong territorially to the three great 
religions that are interested in it and not to its own people, and that 
foreign Christian occupation is necessary to ensure the interests of 
Christendom in the Holy Land. The Arab view is that a country 
belongs physically and politically to the people who live in it and 
not to foreign religious communities, howevér much attached to it 
they may be in a spiritual sense. The people of Palestine actually 
include Moslems, Christians and Jews, so that all three religions 
would be represented in an independent Palestine. The utmost that 
Christians, Moslems or Jews living outside Palestine can reasonably 


ask is that access to the Holy Places shall be free to all, and this 
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would certainly be guaranteed by an independent Palestinian State. 
Anything, however, in the nature of the Committee’s suggestion is 
bound to revive friction between the Christian and the Moslem 
worlds ; and to introduce, seven hundred years after the Crusades, 
such an explosive factor into political controversies is highly un- 
desirable. 

The solidarity of the Arab States with the Arabs of Palestine and 
their unanimous opposition to the Committee’s Report do not deriv: 
solely from sentimental motives. Adoption of the Committee’s 
recommendations would in fact mean the abstraction of Palestin: 
from the structure of Arab unity, as well as the perpetuation of a 
political and economic threat to all the Arab countries. The idea 
of Arab union expressed in the League demands that Palestine shall 
become an independent Arab state and be united to her sisters 
Without Palestine, the Arab League would remain incomplete and 
crippled at a very sensitive point. Thus from every angle the 
Arabs find the Committee’s recommendations utterly unacceptable. 
They also find them singularly unrealistic. It is childish to believe 
that the recommendations provide anything in the nature of a solu- 
tion, or any hope of pacification as the prelude to a solution. On th- 
contrary, they provide for the continuance and exacerbation of the 
conflict, for the sustained use of coercion on a large scale and for a 
new era of the utmost instability and danger in the Middle East. 


PALESTINE: THE JEWISH VIEW 


By MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 


PINIONS will differ as to how far the recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry contain the elements 
of a satisfactory settlement of the problems of European Jewry and 
Palestine. But there will be more unanimity in criticism of the way 
the British Government have chosen to handle the Report. They have 
begun by flinging it into the flames of controversy without first dis- 
covering to what extent the United States are prepared to share 
responsibility for carrying out the new policy. And, while makinz 
their own attitude contingent on this, they introduce another condi- 
tion which would destroy the structure of the Report and violate the 
spirit of the Committee’s main positive recommendations. Mr. 
Attlee’s proviso that disarmament of the Palestine population must 
precede the opening of the door to further Jewish immigration dis- 
plays a lack of understanding, not only of the situation, but of the 
scheme itself, which is very definitely divided between short-term 
and long-term policy, the first centring upon the immediate admis- 
sion into Palestine of 100,000 Jewish survivors of Nazi and Fascist 
persecution. The certificates of entry are to be awarded as far as 
possible in 1946, and actual immigration “pushed forward” as 
rapidly as conditions permit. This note of urgency for relief of human 
suffering is the most striking feature of the Report. Mr. Attlee 
*rs it to an insistence upon immediate surrender of arms by a 
tion which is at present deeply imbued by feelings of insecurity 
nutual distrust. This is putting the cart before the horse with 
a vengeance, and as an exhibition of political ineptitude creates a new 
high level in the record of British rule in Palestine. If adhered to, 
it would go far to destroy any prospect of the Committee fulfilling the 
purpose for which it was set up. 

As soon as the German war was over it became evident that the 
resettlement of millions of displaced persons had become urgent for 
every reason—humane and economic. Over a million of them were 
Jews, whose position was sui generis, and evidence accumulated that 
as the Committee subsequently confirmed) there was “no country 
to which the majority can go in the immediate future, other than 
Palestine.” It is a great thing that this fact has been put beyond 
further doubt, and that Palestine has been linked indissolubly with 
the solution of the Jewish problem in Europe. There the hard core 
of the problem lies among the masses of people still herded in the 
assembly-centres in American and British zones of Germany and 
Austria, and this explains why the enquiry, starting from there, was 
bound to be Anglo-American in composition. The far-reaching 







importance of the entry of the United States upon the scene can be 
measured, now that the focus of interest shifts to Palestine. The 
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problem of the Jewish fpture has been tackled by the Committee in 
two areas of the world—it cannot be decided in either without 
reference to the other. The Committee was appointed at a moment 
when ia neither could the existing position be held static any 
longer. 

In Palestine the attempt to govern the country under the regula- 
tions of the White Paper of 1939 has obviously been a failure. Con- 
ceding to the Arabs as near 100 per cent. of their demands as any 
people are ever likely to get in this world has not appeased Arab 
extremists and has induced in the Jews a mood of desperation and 
despair. They have indeed always been united in uncompromising 
opposition to the White Paper, and differences only exist about the 
methods of carrying on the political struggle. After the appoint- 
ment of the Committee the moderate elements (who still comprise 
not only the leaders of the Jewish Agency, but the great majority of 
the 600,000 Jews in the country) succeeded in re-asserting their 
influence until] the Report should be completed. But a deep bitter- 
ness of feeling has been hardening through the war years, when 
Palestine Jewry, temporarily calling off its own political struggle, 
was rewarded by seeing Palestine turned, through British decree, 
into a country where Jews were forbidden to seek refuge from the 
Axis Powers. This was actually the way in which a British Govern- 
ment was interpreting its carlier pledge that Jews should enter 
Palestine “ by right and not on sufferance,” and this was actually the 
state of affairs when at the end of 1945 the limit of immigration 
fixed by the White Paper was reached. Meanwhile, the pressure 
from Europe increased, and every ship-load of “ illegal ” immigrants 
might be carrying the mother, brother, sister or child of some 
Palestinian settler. If we picture this in terms of our own lives 
we have an explanation of why the iron has entered into the soul of 
Palestinian Jews more deeply than even the most far-seeing expected 
when the reversal of the policy of the Mandate was put through by 
the Chamberlain Government. 

“his year’s General Election caused proportionate relief. British 
Labour and their leaders had opposed the White Paper so consis- 
tently from the start, and their latest denunciations were so recent, 
that doubts of their sincerity were slow in occurring to the mind of 
any Jew. Thus Mr. Bevin’s statement in the House of Commons 
last November came as a severe psychological shock, enhanced by 
its apparently uninformed and unsympathetic reference to the Euro- 
pean part of the Jewish problem. After that (to quote the Com- 
mittee’s Report) “bitterness reached a new peak of intensity and 
the position of the moderates became almost impossible. The Jew- 
ish Agency frankly stated in public hearing that after V.E. Day it 
was quite futile for it to attempt to co-operate with the Mandatory 
in suppressing illegal activity.” 

It is to be hoped that these recorded facts may make more im- 
pression on the public mind than they seem to have produced on 
Mr. Attlee’s, who, without any reference to them at all, quoted a 
passage in the Report which suited him better, by its allusion to the 
“failure of the Jewish Agency to co-operate in dealing with ‘this 
evil” (2.e., with illegal armies). The unauthorised existence of 
armed formations is certainly an evil. It happens, however, to be 
very prevalent in our post-war world, and few present-day govern- 
ments would share the British Prime Minister’s naive belief that it can 
be conjured away by a simple formula such as his “ Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine alike must disarm immediately.” One must treat the 
psychological causes that produce a condition which is in itself an 
obstacle to peace. 

From the Jewish point of view the Report of the Committee 
sweeps away the insuperable barrier to co-operating in making a fresh 
start. So long as discrimination against Jews in the vital matters 
of immigration and land-purchase was upheld every instinct bade 
Palestine Jews fight against tHe strangle-hold that promised to choke 
the life out of their nationhood. The Committee abandons the policy 
of 1939 on both these points. This would produce a complete 
change of atmosphere, which was indeed already beginning to mani- 
fest itself tentatively in Jewish reactions before Mr. Attlee’s deplorable 
statement on May Ist turned cautious reserve into acute suspicion 
that H.M.G. is casting about—not how best to act promptly, but 
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how to find excuses not to do so. But promptitude is of the essence 
of this business, for the admission of the hundred thousand refugees 
with the least possible delay will certainly be made a test of the 
British Government’s good will towards the Report—and that not in 
Jewish judgement alone. 

“he Anglo-American Report bears too many marks af vague and 
woolly thinking to be a model of its kind. Its authors seem to be 
aware that they have not got to finality about the Jewish problem, 
even in Europe, and they have very little to say on future policy for 
Palestine. Some may think them wise under existing circumstances. 
Others may think uncertainty has proved bad for all parties ‘n 
Palestine (including the British Administration), and this school of 
thought will include many who believe that a Jewish National Home 
must by natural growth develop into a State, and would wish thai 
recognised without unnecessary delay, even if adjustments of terri- 
tory should be necessary. But the Report opens some doors, sets 
others ajar, and refrains from banging or bolting any. A solution it 
is not—a step forward it can be, if those principally concerned choose 
to make it so. 


TOWARDS THE QUIET MIND 
HUNDRED and fifty years ago, on May 11, 1796, a group of 


By W. RUSSELL BRAIN 
A members of the Society of Friends opened The Retreat at 


York as a hospital for those Friends who might be “in a state of 
Lunacy, or so deranged in mind (not idiots), as to require such a 
provision.” This quiet and domestic event proved to have an in- 
fluence which extended all over the world, and has lasted till the 
present day. For in their “retired Habitation” the Quakers 
applied their religious principles to the treatment of the insane, and, 
doing, together with one or two contemporary Continental 
physicians, they began a revolution in psychological medicine. As 
L. A. G. Strong says in a small volume “ Light Through the Cloud,” 
(Friends’ Book Centre, Euston Road, §s.), commemorating the 1§oth 
anniversary of the foundation of The Retreat, the Quaker “ approach 
pre-supposed something of infinite value to the sufferer. It said that 
he was still a person, not a thing: a sick person, yes, but still in- 
violably a person, and therefore entitled to his likes and dislikes, his 
feelings and affections, and remaining within reach and worth of the 
affection of other people. Between a sick person and a mad thing 
lies all the difference in life. No thing can be welcomed into a 

No thing can be asked what sort of cake it likes for tea (as 
William Tuke was at pains to ascertain about one of the first women 
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patients 

To appreciate the revolutionary character of this approach, it is 
necessary to glance back at the history of the care of the insane in 
The first English mental hospital was also a religious 
foundation—the Priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem, founded in London 
in 1247, and first used for the mentally sick about 1377. Here 
through the centuries the unhappy sufferers from disorders of the 
mind were confined and treated by methods born of fear and ignor- 
ance. The violent were manacled and chained, and many were tor- 
tured in the mediaeval belief that they were possessed by devils 
which could be exorcised only by such methods. From time to ume 
smal! changes were introduced and did something to improve con- 
ditions, but on the whole the lot of the insane dyring the eighteenth 
century was as bad as it had ever been. Bethlehem was open to the 
public and was one of the sights of London, visited not only by the 
irresponsibly curious and insensitive, but also by Swift, Walpole, 
Hogarth and Johnson. No doubt Johnson’s fear of madness was an 
irrational obsession ; but it was barbed by his knowledge of the 
terrible fate of the pauper lunatic in his day. The degradation of 
the mental hospital is reflected in the corruption of its name; 
Bethichem had become Bedlam. In this darkness the Quaker enter- 
prise seemed indeed to irradiate an inner light; and a patient re- 
leased from his chains and taken to The Retreat cried “ Eden, Eden, 
Eden!” Doubtless there were failures, but the general effect 
visited the home, and the publicity given to 
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the new methods in Samuel Tuke’s “ Description,” which appeared 
in 1813, spread the reforms throughout the country. Other re. 
formers came forward ; Bethlehem itself was changed, and is now 
one of the most modern mental hospitals in the 


Io, 


of course, 
country. 

Some of the most important principles of modern psychological 
treatment were implicit in the attitude of the Friends to mental 
illness. The first quarter of the present century saw the rise of 
analytical psychology, a comprehensive term for psycho-analysis and 
allied techniques of treatment, which are alike in basing their 
practice upon the existence of the unconscious mind. This is stil] 
the subject of controversy, for, though all psychiatrists agree that 
some mental disorders are caused by disease of the brain, they differ 
about the importance of psychological factors in causation, and about 
the merits of particular forms of analytical psychology. These differ- 
ences are due to a number of special circumstances, which render 
the scientific approach peculiarly difficult. Nevertheless, analytical 
psychology appears to have established itself as a fruitful method of 
understanding the mind and treating those of its disorders which are 
amenable to psychological methods. This involves dealing with 
every patient as a person, and it demands of the physicians not only a 
devotion to his art but, if he is to be a successful therapist, a care 
for persons, which, whatever its roots, is not very different in quality 
from that which a century and a half ago animated the founders of 
The Retreat. 

The early patients at The Retreat were also regarded as “, 
family,” and‘here is the germ of the recognition that mental illness 
involves a disturbance of social relationships. In some patients 
the illness springs from faulty adjustments io the life of the actual 
family in childhood; in all, and however caused, it hampers 
relationships with fellow men. The development of new and 
better social relationships is therefore an essential part of treat- 
ment—in the mental hospital for those who have been severel 
ill ; outside it for the less disabled—and centres for social readjust- 
ment, or group psycho-therapy, have come into existence 1m the last 
few years. Here individual psychology meets social psychology, 
for there is no sharp line between neurotic and normal ; and the 
recent establishment of a centre for the study of social psychology 
at the Tavistock Clinic is a natural step in the evolution of analytical 
psychology. In such an institute it will be possible to study the 
reflection in the group of the tensions of the individual, and con- 
versely. It is easy to expect more guidance from psychology thar 
it can at present give, but at least it is worth remembering that 
our political need to reconcile planning and freedom has a psy 
chological aspect in the relationship between the individual and 
the group. 

In striking contrast to the analytical side of psychiatry, the main 
development of the second quarter of this century has been the 
advance in physical methods of investigation end _ treatment 
Analytical psychology has contributed little to the understanding 
and treatment of the more severe forms of mental disorder, probably 
because the cause of these 1s in the main physical. But experience 
has shown that some common mental diseases can be ameliorated 
or cured by newly-discovered physical methods. A special instru- 
ment hes made it possible to detect and record abnormal electrical 
rhythms on the surface of the brain, and some progress has been 
made towards interpreting these and correlating them with abnor- 
malities of behaviour. All this work is still in its infancy, and it 
is likely that greater knowledge will bring refinements both of 
diagnosis and treatment. This may seem a far cry from the Quaker 
stress upon personal relationsnips, but the need to employ physical 
treatment makes it even more important to treat the patient as 2 
person, for if possible he must be made to feel that his treatment 
is still the expression of care, sympathy and understanding. Here, 
and in the treatment of the icurably insane, psychiatry makes its 
most exacting demands upon doctors and nurses, Religious devo- 
tion, and even a sense of vocation, are not universal. nor are they 


always equally strong in those Who possess them. The ideal must 
often remain an ideal, but it serves as a perpetual reminder that 
improved material conditions and technical methods are not enough 
without charity 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A GREAT PRINTER 


By SIR SYDNEY COCKERELL 


HARLES HARRY ST. JOHN HORNBY,. whose Ashendene 

Press shares the renown of the Kelmscott and Doves Presses all 
the world over, died at his home in Dorset on April 26th at the 
ace of 78. As it has been my privilege to be a close observer of 
all three enterprises I feel impelled to set down for lovers of fine 
printing some information that I alone possess. 

It is recorded in my diary that on March 13th, 1895, St. John 
Hornby came to Hammersmith to see the Kelmscott Press, of which 
I was then secretary, and stayed to tea at Kelmscott House with 
William Morris. I well remember that sunny afternoon, and that 
the Oxford crew practising for the race happened to row upstream 
past the window of the room in which the two men were talking. 
Hornby interjected that he had been in the same boat five years 
before. They got on capitally together—Morris hearty and welcoming, 
Hornby gentle, respectful and keenly interested in all that was shown 
him. The Kelmscott Press was in its fifth year, and was busy with 
its great folio Chaucer. The first production of the Ashendene 
Press, The Journal of Joseph Hornby, a modest booklet of which 
only 33 copies were printed, had just been finished, and the second, 
Dante’s Vita Nuova, was begun. Hornby parted with his host in a 
state of elation and high resolve. This was the only encounter 
that took place between the founders of those two great Presses. 





My next memory of Hornby belongs to the last quarter of 1900. 
It is again a vivid one, as the incident I am about to recall was the 
beginning of our long and intimate friendship. We had just left 
an office at 16 Clifford’s Inn, where I had recently started a happy 
partnership of four years with the great typographical expert, Emery 
Walker. Hornby and I paused under the arch to finish a discussion 
ff his still humble Press, which by then had issued twelve small 
books, in a variety of existing types. At the moment of parting I 
suddenly exclaimed “ Why don’t you have, like Morris, a special 
type of your own? ” “I can’t afford sucha luxury.” “It would cost 
you £100,” I hazarded. “If that is all,’ he answered, “let us 
set about it at once.” Morris had died in 1896. In 1892 he had 
bought a copy of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei printed in 1467 by 
Sweynheym and Pannartz in the monastery of Subiaco near Rome. 
The type, never used elsewhere, is a somewhat compressed one, 
very elegant, neither Roman nor Gothic. Morris at once decided 
to have a new type based on this model, and he actually designed 
a lower-case alphabet ; but it went no further. Recalling this experi- 
ment, I sought out a photograph of Morris’s designs. After con- 
sultations with Emery Walker and Robert Proctor, Hornby came to 
the conclusion that he could not do better than take up what Morris 
had abandoned ; so he instructed the firm of Walker and Cockerell 
to go ahead. Well within a year, the “ Subiaco” type was designed 
and cut. Hornby’s bill for it was exactly £100. On November 
3rd, 1901, he set up and printed in his house in Chelsea trial pages 





/ 





~ Dante’s Inferno and The Song of Songs. He sent them to me 
on the following day with a letter expressing his delight. In 1902 
these books were issued to subscribers. The output of 1903 was 
confined to three octavos, two of them being the Alcaics and Sapphics 
of Horace, which were great favourites with the printer. 

Int next two years the Purgatorio and the Paradiso appeared, 


1906 More’s Utopia, a noble quarto with red side-notes. It 
that the Press approached its climax. The Utopia started 


a procession of splendid volumes, which came out at about the rate 

ne a year until it closed in 1935. These included large folios 
{ Dante, the Morte Darthur, the Decameron, Spenser (2 vols.), 
Don Quixote (2 vols.) and Thucydides; as well as a Vergil, a 
Lucretius, an Apuleius, the Fioretti of St. Francis, Ecclesiasticus, 


nd Daphnis and Chloe, all in large quarto size. Many of them were 
and some of them were enriched with coloured initials 

gned by Graily Hewitt. A special hand-made paper was used. 

A few copies of most of the books were printed on vellum. These 
are now hotly competed for by collectors. A vellum copy of the 
Morte Darthur recently fetched £420 at auction. 


In 1927 Hornby had a second type cut, based on that used by 
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F. Holle for the Ulm Ptolemy of 1482. The “ Ptolemy,” as be 
named it, is a more rounded type than the “ Subiaco,” and is rather 
more legible, though less technically perfect. It was employed for 
the Don Quixote, the Thucydides, and the Daphnis and Chloe, as well 
as for the fortieth and final book, which was a bibliography of the 
Press compiled by its founder, with a great wealth of detail and 
illustrative matter. It is a masterpiece, in all respects worthy of its 
subject. 

The first ten issues of the Ashendene Press, only one of them 
exceeding fifty copies, “were not for sale. Of those offered to 
subscribers Aucassin and Nicolete, The Song of Songs, and the 
Vergil are now hardly procurable. The number of copies of these 
three books was in each case limited to 40. All the copies of The 
Song of Songs were printed on vellum and illuminated by Florence 
Kingsford. In addition tc the forty major issues there are thirteen 
items that the bibliography classes as minor pieces and ten that 
come under the heading of ephemera. All these are exceedingly 
scarce, the two scarcest items of all being a tiny Horace printed 
for Queen Mary’s Dolls’ House, and the few survivors of a far more 
important work. the abortive 1931 edition of Daphnis and Chloe, 
the bulk of which had to be destroyed because the sheets were folded 
before the ink was dry. Of each of these great rarities there are 
only ten existing copies 

Two months ago, on March sth, Hornby wrote in a letter to 
me: “My Press has been the most absorbing interest of my life, 
and I never tire of thinking over the many happy hours I spent 
in that little room at Shelley House. The satisfaction and pleasure 
to be got out of a handicraft is only known to those who have 
experienced it. It is a wonderful relaxation, too, from all the cares 
of life and business worries I wouldn’t have been without it for 
anything ” (a striking avowal!). 

From his hobby and recreation this master-craftsman has won 
imperishable fame. 


POEM: INVOCATION 


Out of the wintry heart 

You come like Persephone 
From the roots of the apple tree 
That grew in Paradise ; 

In Time and yet apart, «os 
As a wild water flower 

Stands in the running hour 
Beautiful, Venuswise. 


I would like to make your name 
A touchstone for the world 

A story more often told 

“han Helen’s or how great Jove 
As a swan to Leda came— 

But I can come to you 

Only as mortals do 

Only with mortal love. 


And say that I am glad 

You and I are alive, 

And pray your name will shrive 
Each young unlucky ghost 
And answer to all the dead 
Beyond the scope of speech, 
And fire the living till each 
Use peace to its uttermost 


PATRIC DICKINSON. 
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COMMENT 


10, 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AVING just returned from Nuremberg, I am more convinced 

than ever that if one wishes to grasp the reality of events, it is 
essential to understand, not only the factors which compose them, 
but the atmosphere in which they occur. Documents can be 
filed, statistics tabulated, and speeches taken down in shorthand ; 
but atmosphere, being compounded of impalpables, can neither be 
photographed nor recorded. I am conscious that my own precon- 
ceptions of this stupendous trial were incorrect, in that, although 
I had rightly foreseen its outward appearance, I had formed a false 
idea of the atmosphere in which it is conducted. From films and 
photographs I had derived a perfectly accurate picture of what the 
trial looked like ; but I had derived no impression whatsoever of 
what it felt like. I knew in advance what sort of sounds I should 
hear ; I had not foreseen the silences. I had expected drama, solem- 
nity and fatefulness; I had not realised that its most impressive 
element is the element of calm. 1 knew that I should find it strange 
and terrible to see men (whose very names but a few months past 
were symbols of fear and power) hunched together upon two wooden 
benches in drab disarray. I knew that I should derive no satisfaction 
from this spectacle, but only a disgusted uneasiness. I imagined that 
I might be swayed by natural human reactions, that my sympathies 
would swing unwillingly from the prosecutors to the defendants, 
that the enormous disproportion between strength and helplessness 
might suggest to me some Roman triumph, that I might feel that the 
principles and the apparatus of justice were being twisted to vin- 
dictive ends. Yet such is the atmosphere of the Court at Nuremberg 
that I experienced none of these foreseen emotions. I felt at once 
that this trial is no punitive arraignment of a few individual captives ; 
I recognised it as the calm assessment and affirmation of profound 


human values. 
- * * * 


It is in the light, in the burning light, of that conviction that I 


can now confront the criticisms which are made. Some of these 
criticisms I had from the outset discarded ; by others I have hithert> 
been much disturbed. There are those who contend that to hold 
any trial in such circumstances is to indulge in some hypocritical 
farce, and that it were better done to obtain evidence of identification 
and then to proceed to summary punishment. Apart from the fact 
that all the defendants cannot be equally guilty and that a careful 
investigation of comparative innocence would in any case have had 
to be conducted, this “ shoot at sight” criticism ignores many im- 
portant considerations. The Allies do not desire to imitate Nazi 
methods or to murder people without defence. They have no wish 
to provide future German generations with a long list of national 
martyrs ; they wish to render manifest the character of the men by 
whom the German people have for more than thirteen years been 
misled. One of the most important functions, moreover, of the 
International Military Tribunal is that of a fact-finding organisation ; 
they will establish, by the method of question and answer (as no 
blue-book could ever establish), the iniquities of the Nazi philosophy, 
and the actual magnitude of the crimes which have been committed. 
Their réle is not judicial only, it is also historical. They are estab- 
lishing new and valuable precedents in International Law: but they 
are doing more than that ; they are compiling a patient factual indict- 
ment of the greatest evil which this world has ever known. This 
is in itself a justification. 
* * o * 


A more reasonable criticism is that it must always be wrong for 
the victors to uy the vanquished. One might answer this on purely 
practical lines by pointing out that the four Powers are today the 
sovereign authority in Germany, and that in any case the precedent 
of the Leipzig trials after the last war is not one which could 
prudently be adopted. Such wholly convincing 
However much one may question the principle, one must admit that 
its validity depends upon the manner in which it is applied. Is the 
trial a fair trial, in the sense that no innocent man will be convicted 
and no guilty man escape? No reasonable person can attend the 
Nuremberg trial and not be convinced that these essential conditions 


answers are not 


are being observed. One is in fact astonished by the latitude whig 
is accorded to the defence; nor is it conceivable that men of the 
calibre of Lord Justice Lawrence or Sir Norman Birkett, not tw 
mention the other eminent judges, would in any circumstances allow 
their judicial integrity to be deflected. That the trial is a fair trig 
and that the ultimate verdicts will be fair verdicts are two essential 
facts about which I have now no doubts whatsoever. Yet even 
those who admit these axioms are inclined to regret that the principles 
and procedure of English justice are not in every instance being 
observed. It may well be that certain passages in the Indictmem, 
(such as the classification of organisations as “ criminal” organisa- 
tions and the somewhat free uSe of the word “ conspiracy”) are 
questionable passages. But it should be realised that the trial is not 
being conducted by an English Court of Justice but by an Inter. 
national Military Tribunal ; and that the rules of evidence which 
have rightly been framed to protect an English jury against mis- 
conceptions are not necessarily applicable to a bench composed of 
men who have been accustomed to weighing the “ probative value” 
of evidence all their lives. One hesitates in such stark and. terrib'e 
circumstances to use self-righteous or complacent terms. The 
majesty of power, the hard facts of victory, are admittedly apparent; 
and those who rejoice in seeing the mighty humbled have full caus: 
for satisfaction. But in the courtroom at Nuremberg something 
more important is happening than the trial of a few captured 
p-isoners. The inhuman is being confronted with the humane, 
ruthlessness with equity, lawlessness with patient justice, and 
barbarism with civilisation. 
* * * + 

I do not for one moment suppose that these arguments will con- 
vince those many admirable people who feel the same uneasiness as 
I did myself. All I can assure them is that, having visited Nurem- 
berg, my Own uneasiness is completely dispelled. But there is one 
form of criticism which is a thoughtless form and which causes me 
distress ; it is the accusation that the trial is lasting too long. I can- 
not believe that those who make this criticism can have considered 
either the historical significance of the trial or the purposes for which 
it is being held. It may be that the proceedings will last well into 
the autumn, yet-if the trial is to be a fair trial then each individual 
defendant must be given an equality of chance. It would be iniquitous 
indeed if in response to ill-considered impatience those defendanis 
who come last on the list were given less time to state their cas¢s 
than was accorded to their predecessors. These men are being tried 
on very serious charges ; these charges entail minute investigation, 
examination and cross-examination ; if tHe trial were to be unduly 
“ speeded up” during the next few months then assuredly a denial 
of justice might be perpetrated. And who among us, ten years 
from now, will recollect whether the Nuremberg trial lasted six 
months or twelve? This ignorant and unjust impatience appears 10 
me wholly out of harmony with the high %teriousness, the anxious 
sense of responsibility, with which the trial is being conducted by 
the members of the Tribunal. It is unfair to the defendants ; it is 
also unfair to those hard-worked and conscientious men who feel 
it to be their mission to render this investigation a permanent example 
of international justice. 

* 7 * 7 

There was one incident which occurred during the trial which I 
did not witness myself, but which was recounted to me ; it illustrates 
better than any other the atmosphere in whith the proceedings are 
being conducted. At one stage a film was shown portraying the 
trial in a Nazi court of a young man accused of conspiring against 
the Fiihrer. The Nazi judge shook his clenched fist at the accused 
and shouted imprecations. “ You are a traitor,” he yelled, “ you are 
a beast in human form.” Such was the clamour of his rage, the din 
of his objurgations, that people were obliged to remove their head- 
phones. The film ceased and there was a sudden hush. “ Dr. Dix,” 
said Lord Lawrence in his gentle voice, “ pray proceed with your 
examination.” The contrast was so formidable that even the de- 
fendants moved uneasily upon their bench, 
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THE THEATRE 


Ballets Négres. At the Twentieth 


At the Westminster. 


« Frieda.” 
Century. ; 

ave been few recent plays as contemporary as Frieda, which 

an English airman who marries a German nurse and 


THERE h : 
is the story © 
as fe Germany bringing her with him in 41945. The varied 
reactions of his people to his German wife are portrayed with tuth- 
fulness and skill, and his own somewhat uncertain character is deftly 
indicated, aided by sympathetic acting by Jack Allen. But it is 
Frieda herself (played with dignity and affecting restraint by Valerie 
White) who interests us most. The gradually developing accept- 
ance of Frieda is broken by the advent of Frieda’s brother, a Nazi. 
The play then takes a melodramatic turn which may make it popular 
but which diminished its interest for me. -It is, however, a play 
many people will enjoy. 

I can hardly recommend a visit to the Ballets Négres company 
now at the Twentieth Century Theatre. These dancers, headed by 
Berto Pasuka, who is a talented dancer and choreographer, have an 
individual art from which our own more sophisticated dancers 
might learn much. But their ballets, such as De Prophet 
by Pasuka, are utterly different from European ballet and owe their 
racy quality to the special genius of the negro people. The subjects 
are West Indian: a Jamaican religious maniac ; a market-day ; the 
atractive music is chiefly influenced by negro spirituals, and the 
settings are delightfully vivid in colour and bold in design. An 
excellent entertainment. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
“ Life with Baby.’’ 


Tue latest March of Time release has a title as hackneyed and un- 
promising as the film itself is novel and stimulating. Life with Baby 
is not just another piece of slobbering Hollywood sentimentality 
depending upon the assumption (so easy to make on the screen) 
that the babe in arms is an omniscient angel in complete control of 
adult affairs and able to transform every marauding wolf into a cooing 
dove. Instead, March of Time has gone far to overthrow. the 
humdrum Hollywood conception of the baby as a deus ex machina 
appropriate to all dramatic situations by assembling some remarkable 
pictures of true child behaviour. Such slobbering as occurs is infant 
and physical rather than adult and emotional ; the drooling grown-up 
appears only as a figure of fun. In short I am determined to 
champion this film as a most shrewd blow dealt on behalf of all 
screen children ; for while the-child’s main and natural concern is 
to become an adult human being he has for many years been con- 
demned by script-writers to roles which have no relationship what- 
soever with human existence, be it adult or infant 

The film deals principally with the work of Dr. Arnold Gesell 
and the staff of Yale University’s Clinic of Child Development. 
Dr. Gesell is concerned with “ behaviour patterns,” and, for the 
purposes of his investigation, he has constructed a “* one-way vision 
dome” which conceals the scientific observer from the child under 
observation and has made possible the filming of some astonishing 
pieces of spentaneous behaviour. These show that in the growth 
of their minds and in the development of their physical skills most 
norma! children follow a pattern of development which is remarkably 
inflexible. The results obtained have practical value in helping to 
provide child experts with precise data which facilitates the treatment 
of mental and emoticnal instability ; but cinema audiences will find 
the purpose of the tests less striking than the shots of the children 
themselves and the opportunity these provide to understand the 
mental and physical reasons underlying much familiar child 
behaviour. It is fascinating to watch a very young baby following 
with complete absorbtion an object swinging before its eyes, and then 
reacting to the physical impossibility of moving its head to follow 
the attractive toy beyond its immediate field of view. We see 2 
child’s determined and ingenuous efforts to pick up a pill with 
thumb and forefinger, gnd observe how the physical control of the 
fingers is as yet unequal to this strenuous exercise. There is a 

rfect demonstration of how a baby lying on the floor may be able 
to pivot on its stomach in pursuit of elusive objects but cannot 
crawl towards them. Another child shows how the first efforts to 
crawl begin with an admirable swimming action with the legs alone, 
and achieves not an inch of progress. All the shots are carefully 
related to age ; and accompanying all the physical activity there are 
feelings of pleasure and frustration struggling for expression behind 
the unpractised yet already eloquent eyes of the child. Here is a 
film which brings to the screen phenomena familiar enough in life 
yet never before clearly and precisely recorded. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


At the Empire. 
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ART 


The Royal Academy. 


It is by no means easy to write.a different notice about the same 
exhibition every year, and this year’s Academy is in no discernible 
way different from the last. The same qualities of meaningless vul- 
garity, decadence, incompetence and juvenile sentimentality are dis- 
played in the vast majority of the exhibits ; and the same few com- 
petent and sensitive artists exhibit pictures which lose their very 
distinction under the sheer weight of the daubs that surround them. 
Moynihan, Fitton, Dame Ethel Walker, Le Bas, John Nash and 
perhaps two or three more show painting worthy of a much better 
fate, and pictures by Algernon Newton, Ruskin Spear and Charles 
Ginner achieve a standard which, if not of the highest, is at least a 
very respectable one. If this standard were a general level at the 
Academy, that august institution might serve a really creative, if con- 
servative, function in the arts, but so long as the present system 
persists of crowding together acres of discreet pornography, tasteless 
portraiture and brassy landscape-painting, irrespective of trend, 
ability and vision, the Academy is, and will remain, on the same 
aesthetic level as the average “ easy terms ” furniture emporium. 

No one expects or requires the breakers of new ground to exhibit 
at the Academy, and this notice is not a plea for a more modern 
Academy. It is a plea for a standard of craftsmanship and sensitivity 
which would put the Academy upon the footing which one sup- 
poses it must have possessed a hundred and fifty years ago, and it is 
a plea to restore it from an “art mart” to a living organism of solid 
attainment. It was courageous and even foolhardy of such artists as 
Le Bas and Fitton to accept their associateships, but their sensitive 
work looks as a result like a wilting flower in a slum. But it is not 
enough for the Academy to entice good painters into its fold; it 
must also expel the work of multitudinous bad ones. Were the 
selection committee to perform this operation drastically, there would 
still be quite enough pictures on view. However, even so con- 
glomerate a mass of the spurious is relieved, I am happy to say, by 
some small leaven of genuine work. Apart from those artists already 
mentioned there is a very distinguished topographical drawing by 
Sir Muirhead Bone (1006), and there are admirable pictures by 
Dudley Holland (221), Louisa Hodgson (804) and Eliot Hodgkin 
(815)—unfamiliar names to me. Among a number of pictures, 
eclipsed but promising, are those of M. Kent Harrison (307) and 
Henry Fuller (314); Richard Eurich shows a highly competent 
little landscape (684) and Margaret Fitton a very pleasant picture of 
a greenhouse (672). As for the rest of the pictures, I am sure thar 
I have overlooked some promising and competent painting, but 1 
blame the corporative weight of assembled horrors for blinding m=: 
to them. 

The sculpture seems to me to be on a generally higher technical 
level than the painting. Maurice Lambert’s large equestrian statue 
of George V which dominates the forecourt is a fine job of work. 
It is a piece of first-rate and thoroughly successfully craftsmanship. 
Though it is better than most of the other exhibits, the Academy 
is the place for it, because it is good academic sculpture. On a 
small and less exacting scale “ Hazel,” by Loris Rey (No. 1224) is 
to me the best bronze at Burlington House. This little head has 
real intensity and an unusual subtlety of modelling. 

On observing, or at least passing and attempting to assimilate. 
all the twelve hundred and ninety-eight exhibits contained in the 
aesthetic charnel-house of the Academy, my main feeling was that 
the bulk of those exhibiting have never really looked at the world’s 
masterpieces. They do not even aim their popguns ar reality of 
vision. The target of excellence is placed very high ; and I recom- 
mend the visitor to Burlington House and 80 per cent. of the ex- 
hibitors to go to the first room at the Tate and look at Seurat’s 
“Bathers” or go to the National Gallery and look at Rubens or 
Piero della Francesca. If no one of us can achieve that mastery we 
can at least aim at it. 

Incidentally I failed to notice whether any of the pictures at 
Burlington House were upside down, but I feel sure that some 
correspondent will point out any such oversight. I only hope that 
he will have been present, as was the last one, during the requisite 
two days or so required for the hanging, Press and private views of 
the exhibition, and, rather than pass the word to someone in 
authority, he will reserve the pleasure of divulging his information 
until space permits its publication. MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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TRIESTE 


Sir.—In his interesting article, “The Italian Treaty,” Mr. Anthony 
Nutting suggests a compromise solution of the Italo-Yugoslav frontier 
dispute, giving Trieste and the west coast of the Istrian Peninsula to 
Italy and the majority of the hinterland of Trieste with the greater 
part of Istria to Yugoslavia. The port of Trieste being internationalised, 
the writer thinks that “ Marsha! Tito could agree to the city of Trieste 
remaining Italian.” Such a solution seems to me somewhat simple, 
since the problem of Trieste is a complex one with many economic 
implications. It is evident that the town and the port of Trieste cannot 
prosper if they are cut off from their immediate hinterland, which is 
Yugoslav and which is, so to speak, their foster-mother. The same 
considerations are applicable to the Italian claim to a few small pre- 
dominantly Italian towns of north-western Istria, as their immediate 
countryside is almost completely inhabited by Yugoslavs. Moreover, 
the economic rebirth of the Danubian countries could not be conceived 
without the free movement of goods into and out of Trieste, which 
would be almost impossible if an economic and political wall were 
erected between this great Adriatic port and its immediate hinterland 
—north-western Yugoslavia. I fear that such a wall will spring up 
between Italy and Yugoslavia if the latter is deprived of Trieste, and 
I do not believe that any Yugoslav government could willingly agree 
to this solution. Trieste belonged to Italy for 25 years, and its gradual 
economic decline was certainly due to its separation from its Yugoslav 
hinterland, which after this war will be of greater extent than before. 

On the other hand, Mr. Nutting writes: “Italy should be allowed 
to keep the South Tyrol, which, with its hydro-electric power, is of 
great importance to the future of Italian industry and of little or no 
use to Austria, from which it is separated by high mountain ranges. 
In contrast to the case of Yugoslav claims, political considerations agree 
with economics in the case of South Tyrol.” Openly—and I acknow- 
ledge his frankness—the writer in both cases favours Italy’s claims—in 
the case of South Tyrol on economic grounds against ethnic grounds, 
and in the case of Trieste on ethnic against economic grounds. If we 
suppose that the great peace-makers are tracing the new frontiers of 
the European states as a result of hard bargaining and compromise, 
without any consideration for the economic future of the territories now 
in dispute, the prospects for the pacification and the recovery of our 
Continent seem to be very discouraging. The case of Trieste is typical. 
The bitter experience of Trieste during 25 years of Italian rule might 
well be repeated, simply because of an ideological prejudice against a 
nation which was a valiant ally of the Western democracies in two great 
wars against German imperialism, and which constantly remained 
faithful to the ideal of international peace and collaboration. The sad 
truth is that there is no justice in politics. But a sound and construc- 
uve scheme must be worked out in the drawing of new European fron- 
tiers, if the repetition of fatal errors of the past is to be avoided. On 
this I am sure we are ell agreed —Yours faithfully, 

35 Palace Court, W. 2. 


TO 


Mato VucetTic. 


“THE FATE OF THE SOUTHERN TYROL” 


Sir,—In view of the reported trend of the discussions by the four Foreign 
Ministers on the Southern Tyrol question, I hope you will give space 
for further expressions of opinion on the part of your readers and correct 
the obvious misprint in the paragraph under “News of the Week” in 
your issue of April 26th, where you suggest the strength of the case for 
the return of this territory to Austria. Mr. Nutting treats the question 
from political and economic aspects. Does he realise, as I do from 
intimate knowledge during the period between the two wars, the admir- 
able qualities of the mountain folk in both North and South Tyrol, their 
close relationship, and their bitter experiences during the period of Italian 
occupation? It seems to me to be a matter of humane justice that they 
should be reunited, and that the special charm of Tyrol, based on its 
long history, should be restored and preserved. It was pitiable to observe 
as I did the domination of these fine people and the destruction of the 
traditional features of the country by an alien race, and I do hope that 
some frontier may be adopted which will right and not perpetuate this 
great wrong.—Yours faithfully, J. E. MONTGOMERY. 

The Reform Club, S.W. 1. 

[The misprint was unfortunate, but too obvious to mislead.—Ep., The 


Spe tator 

Sm,—The decision of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris to 
refuse the return of South Tyrol to Austria perpetuates the worst and 
least excusable violation of the principle of self-determination sanctioned 


by the Peace Treaties at the close of the Great War. 


Italy has no 
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just claim to the province if the liberation of oppressed nationalities 
means anything more than a convenient catch-phrase, as it was for 
military, not racial, reasons that the Italian delegates at Versailles 
demanded the Brenner. The transfer was made in September, 1919, 
in spite of the objections raised by the inhabitants concerned backed 
by so eminent an Italian patriot as Leonida Bissolati. Italy, however, 
declared herself ready to pursue a liberal policy towards her new sub. 
jects as regafds language, education and economic interests, but not 
one of these promises has she kept. 


10, 


At the time of the Treaty of St. Germain the population of South 
Tyrol consisted of 223,000 Tyrolese, 16,000 Ladines and only 6,000 
Italians, and the province had clean-cut geographical and ethnical boun. 
daries on the South and West. Between the wars Mussolini and his 
Fascists pressed on with a policy of intensive Italianisation, and the 
native language and culwure was suppressed by every possible means, 
In the neighbourhood of Bozen (Bolzano) and Meran, vineyards and 
orchards were cut down and factories built on the sites ; Italian work- 
men were imported, and everything possible was done to drive out the 
native Tyrolese from the farms which they had held for centuries. When 
Hitler sold the South Tyrolese to Mussolini, in return for his support, 
some of the inhabitants migrated over the Brenner, were settled in 
Poland and are now, presumably, displaced persons once again. The 
majority, however, remained in their homeland and struggled on as best 
they could. 

A South Tyrolese once said to me, “We are too poor to pay for 
propaganda and too weak to fight. Unless you have a ‘ nuisance value’ 
or are strong enough to fight you will not even get a hearing. By 
force the Poles got Vilna, tle: Italians Abyssinia, the Japanese Man- 
churia. Even if your cause is just, this is the only way.” Does this 
still hold good to-day? Has the world war been fought and won for 
liberty that chains should be riveted on a people who once were free, 
in favour of a power whose policy has been one of rapacity towards the 
weak and surrender tc the strong?—I am, etc., 

D. E. Innes. 

Cortina, St. Andrews. 


THE PALESTINE REPORT 


Sir,—The Palestine Commission’s report refers to “the fiery spirit 
of nationalism so marked in Jewish schools.” During my service with 
the Royal Air Force in Palestine, from 1941-1944, I became intimately 
acquainted with the staff and pupils of the famous Ben-Shemen Agri- 
cultural School, near Lydda. I still maintain a regular correspondence 
with it. Here some four hundred Jewish children, boys and girls, 
between the ages of four and 18 years, from Palestine and many parts 
of Europe, are trained to become “helpers in the upbuilding of Israel 
on a village basis and to choose settlement on the soil as their voca- 
tion.” The headmaster is Dr. Siegfried Lehmann, a German Jew and 
a well-known expert in children’s education. In the school prospectus, 
written in English, Hebrew and German, these words occur: 


“In spite of the strong attachment of our people for Palestine as 
their fatherland, which Ben-Shemen endeavours to impart to the 
child, our educational system openly and unequivocally opposes that 
form of patriotism which cannot be harmonised with the idea of the 
brotherly co-operation of all nations. From its earliest childhood the 
child should learn to understand and respect the special characteris- 
tics of other people ; there should be planted within him the feeling 
that besides being a member of his own race, he is also part of 
humanity for whose welfare he is responsible not less than for that 
of his own people.” (The italics are mine.) 

I have beside me a letter written to me by one of the Ben-Shemen 
children, a Jewess of 12 years old, in which she says, “I want to tell 
you a little about the Arabs living here. They are living here already 
many years. They cannet understand our coming here. For us Pales- 
tine is a holy land and our homeland. We do not want to drive them 
out from here. It is very hard to come to an understanding with them. 
We learn Arabic that we can speak to them and they to us. And we 
hope that this will help us to live in peace with them.” I leave your 
readers to judge whether this is a “fiery spirit of nationalism.” In 
the «Anglican cathedrals in Jerusalem and Cairo, and in many places 
in England, I have stressed the fact that it is from the Jewish children 
of Ben-Shemen, more than from any other source, that I have learned 
the universal character of the love of God. I found in Ben-Shemen 
no “fiery spirit of nationalism,” in so far as that implies hatred and 
exclusiveness. No, indeed! Amid the hatred and darkness of war 
those children, in their little village set on a hill, were a steady, shining 
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with firm but gentle leadership led us to peace, and showed 
s of the love of God.—Yours faithfully, 
H. A. SmirH-MASTERS, 
Late Senior Chaplain (C. of E.), R.A.F., Levant. 
Hagbourne Vicarage, Berks. 


« PROSPECTS IN GREFCE ” 


$m—in the letter on “ Prospects in Greece,” published in your issue 
of May 3rd, your correspondent, Mr. Pat Sloan, makes the statement 
that “ notorious Fascists and collaborators with the enemy dominate 
the Greek State.” This is a very serious charge which, it substantiated, 
would tend to discredit the present Greek Government in the eyes of 
the British public. The following is the record of the four principal 
Populist leaders in the Government: Mr. Constantine Tsaldaris (Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister). Was out of office during the Metaxas 
dictatorship. During the occupation was arrested by the Italians and 
finally had to escape to the Middle East to evade arrest by the Germans. 
Mr. John Theotokis (Minister of the Interior Was under strict house 
arrest throughout the period of the Metaxas dictatorship. During the 
lived on his estate at Corfu, and had no relations with the 


light, and 
ps the widenc 


occupation 
occupying authorities Mr. Peter Mavromichalis (Minister for Defence). 
Absent from Greece and in opposition throughout the Metaxas 


dictatorship. During the occupation secretly assisted British officers and 
men to escape from Greece to the Middle East, and had to retire to the 
Middle East to escape arrest. Mr. Stephen Stephanopoulos (Minister of 


Foonomic Co-ordination). In opposition throughout to the Metaxas 
dictatorship. Had no relations with the occupying authorities during 
the occupation.—Yours faithfully, A. A. PALLIs, 


Director of the Greek Department of Information. 
6, Aldford House, Park Street, W.1. 


«“ LIBERALS UNDAUNTED ” 


Sin—There are two points which require an answer in Mr. Neil Mac- 
Pherson’s letter in your issue of April 26th. Firstly, vested interests. 
The application of Liberal principles demands an independence of 
thought, outlook and judgement, which would be seriously prejudiced if 
the finances of the Party depended upon contributions from big business 
interests, trade unions or any other type of vested interest. The ten- 
dency for any Member of Parliament to become the delegate of a 
sectional interest must surely be resisted by Liberally-minded people. 
Fortunately, the independence of the Liberal Party is now, I think, 
assured, in that we have, by the introduction of our Foundation Day 
Appeal, and in particular by the adoption of the threepence-a-week 
scheme, placed the Party on a sound democratic basis financially. 

The threepence-a-week scheme merits the attention of the serious 
student of politics. It is simple. The money is collected through the 
newsagent. It provides a method of obtaining from individuals with a 
minimum of expenditure of energy and organisation a substantial total 
amount in small contributions. It is the answer to the political levy, 
and the large donations from vested interests upon which other Parties 
tely. It places the funds of a political party upon a basis which is 
essentially democratic. 

As to the fusion of the Liberal Nationals and the Liberals, our posi- 
tion is quite clear. There are in all Parties, and outside Parties, to-day 
many men and women who are genuinely Liberal at heart, but through 
the failure of the Liberal Party in the past few years to provide them 
with an effective political qedium they have lost faith temporarily in 
the prospects of a Liberal Party and have been attracted elsewhere. The 
future of this country demands a strong Party consisting of all those 
who are genuinely Liberal at heart, and we would welcome into the 
Liberal Party any individual, provided he is a Liberal and is prepared 
to accept the principles of Liberalism in which we believe. As far as Mr. 
Neil MacPherson is concerned, he would be assured of a hearty wel- 
come home by the other members of the Liberal Parliamentary Party.— 
Yours sincerely, FRANK BYERS. 

House of Commons. 


LEASEHOLD HOUSES 


SiR,—May I add something to the valuable contribution of “H. T. S.” 
mM your of the 3rd instant? There are undoubtedly many abuses 
of the ground-rent system, when operated through 99-year leases, and 
I have n f met with examples of unconscionable extortion, but the 
cure for ti 1 is not so easy as your correspondent implies, unless we 
are prepared to expropriate the value of the ground-landlord’s reversion. 


There othing inherently wrong in the leasehold system, which has 
a gre lvantages, but the parties are certainly on very unequal 


Sargaining terms, particularly when a 99-year term is drawing to a close. 
nedy this, I would suggest that any leaseholder who is prepared 
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to surrender the residue of his 99-year lease and take a new one for 999 
years should be entitled to do so (unless the landlord can show sufficient 
reason to the contrary) at a revised ground-rent to be fixed by an in- 
dependent surveyor from a panel sponsored by the Government. Your 
correspondent’s proposal to allow the tenant to continue at the same 
ground-rent would in many cases be unfair and punitive, but if the new 
ground-rent were fixed by an independent valuer grave injustice to either 
side would be avoided.—Yours faithfully. J. ENTWISTLE. 
15, West Beach Lytham. 


MUSLIM INDIA 


Sir.—In the death of Edward Thompson, India has lost a true and 
sincere friend whose whole life was g.ven to work and writing for the 
cause of Indian freedom. Janus wrifes truly that “ Edward Thompson 
was a man on whom a volume might well be written; perhaps it will 
be.” But he goes on to say that Dr. Thompson’s “ weakness was in 
taking too little account of Muslim India.” Was that really so? I 
cannot help thinking that Dr. Thompson’s opposition to the Pakistan 
scheme has been misunderstood as lack of sympathy with the “ Muslim” 
cause. His chief concern was the progress of India, cultural and political 
progress, unhampered by irrelevant considerations of race or religion. 
Hence he wrote in The Spectator of September 1st, 1944, “ You can— 
and should—help a backward majority to a higher level of economic 
and cultural life, but you have no right to submerge to such a majority’s 
standards everything by which the nation has lived for a millennium. 
No one here seems to realise the absurd lengths to which recent agita- 
tion has gone. Rabindranath Tagore, who was no Hindu, told me that 
the demand was made that his account of his grandmother’s death-bed 
should be rewritten because when dying she invoked (as a Hindu does) 
the name of Krishna. Moslem boys must not be made aware that their 
Hindu neighbours ever mentioned Krishna’s name, although at any 
Krishna festival you can see Moslem boys in hundreds joining in the 
show (just as Hindus join in Moslem festivals). It was demanded, also, 
that all university appointments must be on a communal basis—that a 
professor should be appointed to a chair, not because he was a good 
historian or chemist, but because he was a good bigot.” 

In all this, Edward Thompson was fighting as a rationalist against 
the absurdity of Musljm League’s hate propaganda. He was not taking 
too little account of Muslim India when he refused to submerge to a 
backward majority’s standards “ everything by which the nation had lived 
for a millennium.” He was merely concerned with the fate of Indian 
culture, should such a retrograde step be taken. And, after all, if pro- 
fessors are chosen for no other quality than their bigotry, it is certain 
that education, culture and enlightenment will suffer. Here, too, Edward 
Thompson was condemning irrationalism and bigotry, which we are all 
united in condemning in the Nazi educational system. Edward Thompson 
was neither pro-Hindu nor pro-Muslim ; he was mainty concerned with 
Indian culture and freedom. As regards the setting-up of Pakistan, 
Edward Thompson wrote in The Spectator, “No one but Moslems are 
to have any say in this. . . . I know nothing so astonishing since people 
accepted the Sudeten German propaganda on its own terms.” I may 
add that since then the Moslems of the North West Frontier Province 
have again rejected the idea of Pakistan, and have voted a Congress 
Government to power. Assam, another province claimed by Mr. Jinnah, 
has also given the Congress a comfortable majority. In the Punjab, too, 
the Pakistanwallahs have not succeeded in obtaining even a bare 50 per 
cent. of the Legislature seats. In Sind they have just managed to form 
a government on the barest majority obtained with the help of the 
European block. In Bengal alone the Pakistanwallahs have succeeded. 
And Edward Thompson wrote about that: “As to Bengal, it is true that 
there is a small Moslem majority ; but the wealth and tradition and cul- 
ture of the Bengali nation are overwhelmingly Hindu. Bengal Moslems 
join in Hindu festivals, Moslem poets write on Hindu gods and legends, 
a thousand years of literature show hardly a Moslem tinge anywhere.” 
Again his chief concern was culture and progress of India’s cultural life. 
If he spoke about the Hindu tradition of Bengali culture, he spoke as an 
historian. Thompson has served India as few other Englishmen have. 
We Indians shall ever respect his memory.—Yours faithfully, 

16, The Turl, Oxford. D. M. SEN. 


DEATH DUTIES FOLLY 


Sir,—Mr. P. E. Roberts, like Mr. Hugh Dalton, treats the maximu 
rate of death duties as 75 per cent. It is in fact a good deal more. There 
are expenses of administration, and legacy duty up to ro per cent. So 
in the case of a very large estate, the heirs and legatees may get, not 
25 per cent. of what is left, but less than 15 per cent. This add$ force 
to Mr. Roberts’ argument. (When he gave the figures for an 
of £2} million, he meant £2} million.)—Yours faithfully, 

287 Hills Read, Cambridge. F. RENFIELD 


estate 
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HUNGER IN GERMANY. 


Sir,—It is odd that one should find divergent views resulting from 
the same practical test. Dorothy Buxton claims that from personal 
experience mere hunger does not help clear thinking. I beg to state 
that the reverse is the truth. I, together with many hundreds of others, 
as prisoners of war in Germany suffered from hunger whilst rations 
were short. We lived in the early part of last year for a period of 
over two months on an absolute minimum of food. A typical day’s 
ration would consist of a seventh of a loaf of bread—a loaf being 
approximately the dimensions of a normal sandwich loaf—about half 
an ounce of watery margarine, a cup of thin dehydrated-vegetable soup, 
about a quarter of a pound of mashed swedes, boiled without salt or 
any trimmings, the lot washed down with ersatz coffee. With these 
neagre rations, as one’s physical capabilities diminished so one’s mental 
activity increased, since being of necessity motionless for long periods 
one had to think in order to prevent oneself from sinking into apathy 
and despair. Moreover, one’s thoughts were not concerned with hunger 
or the future enjoyment of food, but rather with inteliectual and philo- 
sophical pursuits. 

However, that is merely incidental to the main question of our attitude 
towards the Germans. How dare Mrs. Buxton, with war but one year 
behind us, suggest that possibly the anti-Nazis were not a minority? 
Anyone who condones evil is guilty of that evil, and I maintain that 
not one person in Germany was ignorant of the treatment, for example, 
of their forced labour workers. The guards on their camps must have 
talked on their evenings off duty in the local villages and whilst they 
were on leave. They and their hearers may have expressed horror at 
the treatment of their prisoners, but if the Germans are a race worth 
saving they should have taken some action to right the evil, even if it 
entailed their own death. Whether they die now of hunger or whether 
they should have died then in an effort to remove evil is one and the 
same thing.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

FRANK DAVIES 

4. Kent Road, West Wickham, Kent. 
Sir,—In view of the parlous state of the food situation in Europe, and 
the efforts being made-by all the Dominions in this direction, it is a 
little difficult to understand why dehydration plants in New Zealand, 
which formerly supplied the American Forces in the Pacific, should be 
closed down, and friends of mine, as instanced in a letter from New 
Zealand this week, be asked to incorporate large tins of dehydrated 
carrots, potatoes and cabbage in a mash fed to poultry. It may be a 
fact, for all I know, that wheat fed formerly to poultry is being diverted 
to Europe, and the dehydrated vegetables offered as a substitute ; but 
surely this food could be put to better use at the present critical time.— 
I am, Yours, etc., 

Cartledge, Sandsend, Yorkshire CELIA 


GENERAL BOOTH AND MR. STEAD 


honour greatly the achievements of Booth, but 


M. W. Bossy 


gre General Com- 
missioner Lamb is not the first Salvationist to underestimate the value 
the Salvation Army got, and tried to get, from my old editor, 

better informed about him than the 
word of my statement.—Yours 


of what 
W. T. Stead, and I am necessarily 
Commissioner. J adhere to every 


sincerely 


arefiy 
Carerul 


J. W. RoBertson Scott 


Countryman ” Office, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford 


“A TRANSLATED CLASSIC ” 


S1r,—While thanking you for taking notice of my book, may I point out 
that vour review contains two statements that are obviously incorrect? 
Your reviewer says that what I tell of Mme. de Sévigné’s world is con- 
tained in three sentences, whereas a large part of the book is an account 
of her world and nothing else. Again, it is said that I represent Mme. de la 
writer of inferior letters. Actually, I say that Mme. de la 
“very good letters” (page 170) ; and I print 
Yours, &c 
ARTHUR 


} avette as 
Fayette could and did write 
three of her most characteristic (pages 17 171. 294 

en, Fortwilliam Drir STANLEY 


“CONTROLLING ATOMIC POWER” 


which you attribute to the problen 


Su In view of the 
Control of Atomic Energy, I should be glad if you would find 
space" for a correcuon to the note im your May 3rd. The 
American Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy was 
reprinted and published by the Stauonery Office on April 23rd last, 
price 1s.—Yours faithfully W. Cor, 
Director of Publications 


Stationery Office, 429, Oxford Street, W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EveERY person who is interested in the Broads should feel a generoy 
sympathy towards the latest scheme put forward in CO-OP eration 
by the National Trust and the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. This Trust 
which preserves a dozen or so sanctuaries, almost all in their way 
unique—Scolt Head, Blakeney, the Cley Marshes, Alderfen and many 
more—has lately become owner of the best of all sanctuaries. Hickling 
Broad, a quite priceless home of rare birds, big and small, from re 
bittern to the bearded tit, both of which I saw on their nests One rare 
day some years ago. The two Trusts have now the opportunity of con- 
trolling not only the whole of Hickling, but the wiid and wonderful 
adjacent marshland owned by Major Buxton, one of our best and mos 
ardent naturalists. Did he not get into trouble, when serving on the 
League of Nations at Geneva, for using a local fire-escape for the Purpose 
of photographing a honey-buzzard at its nest? The Pilgrim Trust and 
some very generous anonymous donors have subscribed a good many 
thousand pounds towards the fund necessary for the new scope ; but a 
fat sum is still required. A very large circle of people should be 
interested enough in the district to help with the purchase money. The 
National Trust, 42 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1, or the Norfolk Naturalists’ 
Trust, Victoria Chambers, Bank Plain, Norwich, are the two addresses 
to which subscriptions may be sent. It is worth remembering, as both 
rusts have something to give as well as to receive, that a single sum 
of £20 secures a life membership of the National Trust and £10 of the 
Norfolk Trust. The “Norfolk Broads Appeal” should enjoy a fair 
passage. It will ensure the preservation of a most English bit of England 
incomparable as a sanctuary, for all time. 


May Frosts 

The apple blossom is a glory to behold ; but whether this is a prelude 
to a glory of fruit will depend chiefly on the weather throughout the first 
fortnight of May. Many fruit-growers hold that if the bloom is not ow 
by May 14th, the festival of the last of the Three Ice-men, all should 
be well. Since the crucial period is so very short, it ought not to bk 
beyond the reach of science to devise a protection. One of the newer 
theories is that a draught gives good protection. It is proved beyond a 
peradventure that the most vulnerable orchard trees are those in dry 
valleys or even between high walls if there is little “air drainage.” Thos 
who live in naturally vulnerabie places can counter the frosts in some 
measure by growing the less susceptible species of apple. There are a 
few very late sorts which.are generally immune. Chief and best of these 
s undoubtedly Court Pend: Plat. It was strongly urged recently ina 
specialist’s article, and a correspondent almost simultaneously sent me a 
iist of its virtues. It is the latest to blossom—hence a local name, the 
wise apple—and probably one of the oldest. Some say—is that possible?— 
that it dates from Roman times. It is a delicious eating apple, and will 
keep in good condition even till May. Among early apples, one of the 
best, James Grieve, will stand some degrees of frost. On the other 
hand, that otherwise most lusty, as it is the most popular, of commercial 
cooking apples, Bramley’s Seedling, is particularly sensitive. It is 4 
good general rule to choose your apples according to your site. The 
County Farm can generally supply the requisite information. 





Premonitions 

Two strange examples have been brought to me of dogs crying ® 
obvious grief on the eve of the death of their master, and: as explanation 
2 “sixth sense” has been involved. Such an explanation carries ws 
no further ; but it is as good as certain that some animals, perhaps wild 
birds and dogs above others, possess senses utterly unknown to us. The 
strangest example of coincidence known to me occurred at Norfolk 
farm. An invalid listened. with deep ioy to a thrush that sang from 4 
fir-branch close to the bedroom window. On the morning of the woman's 
death the thrush was found stone dead under the favourite perch 


In My Garden 

In considering the value of plants and shrubs, the length of the flower- 
ng period often of forgotten importance. In our order of merit ! 
think Laurustinus would come first; it has flowered continuously from 
December to May How early most of the Viburnums form thet 
flowers, especially perhaps Rhitidopnyllum, though its actual flowering 
time is short! Iris Stylosa gave me plentiful flowers from early January 
to mid-April, though most Irises have a short flowering period. Thos 
humble plants, Lungwort and Yellow Alyssum, could not be dispensed 
with, chiefly because they come early and last late. Berried bushes, # 
course, are often lovelier after flowering than before. 

W. Beach THOMAS 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Knox New Testament 
The New Testament, newly translated into English. By Ronald 
Knox. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 6s and 10s. 6d.) 

A NEW translation of the New Testament by such a scholar as Mgr. 
Knox is a very important event. Commissioned by the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy of England and Wales, it has inevitably been 
made not from the Greek but from the Vulgate (which is the only 
Bible recognised by the Roman Church). As, however, the Vulgate 
and the original Greek text are on the whole very close to each 
other (St. Jerome was considered by the translators of the Authorised 
Version “a most learned Father, and the best linguist without con- 
troversy of his age, or of any other that went before him ”), this new 
translation can be compared with the English New Testament 
(whether A.V. or R.V.) used in Protestant Churches and with such 
other translations from the Greek as Dr. James Moffatt’s (1913). 
For a reviewer who is not a biblical scholar to attempt such a com- 
parison from the angle of textual accuracy: would be an imper- 
tinence, but I think I can claim the right of the ordinary educated 
reader to criticise English as English and to estimate the effect 
which it has on him personally. Let me begin by saying that, quite 
apart from the question of literal accuracy (Mgr. Knox is sometimes 
hampered by orthodoxy), the great virtue of any new rendering of 
the Bible or part of the Bible is that it defamiliarises it. Our Autho- 
rised Version, especially, is so familiar that it tends to become an 
incantation instead of being read as narrative or ethical exposition ; 
this hypnotic effect is enhanced by its poetic rhythms and archaisms 
(the R.V. also archaises). Mgr. Knox, in offering us a straight, lucid 
and easily moving prose, encourages us to look for a meaning. We 
might almost be reading these things for the first time. 

Any English version of a Greek or Latin classic tends, owing to 
the grammatical peculiarities of these languages, to use more words 
than its original. But this is not the only inevitable loss. Even 
the Elizabethans could not match either the monumental cadences 
of patristic Latin or the ease and deftness of the Hellenistic Greek. 
For all that, so far as glamour goes, our A.V. can compare with the 
ancients. No new English translation need, therefore, aim at 
glamour ; what we do need is clarity—and such stylistic virtues 
as subserve it. Mgr. Knox is a very considerable stylist 
in this less conspicuous manner. Like Dr. Moffatt he has 
aimed in general at a twentieth-century manner, but he 
has avoided Moffatt’s gaucheries and in nine cases out of 
ten scores over him for both intelligibility and elegance. 
Where, e.g., the A.V. reads, “Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know how to answer 
every man,” Moffatt, retaining both the ancient metaphor of salt 
(4\arc  tpruudvos—sale conditus) and the English ambiguity of 
“ grace,” produces the flat “Let your talk always have a saving 
salt of grace about it, and learn how to answer any question put to 
you,” but Mgr. Knox makes the lines live again: “ Your manner of 
speaking must always be gracious, with an edge of liveliness (italics 
mine), ready to give each questioner the right answer.” 


The Big Three 


United States — Britain — Russia 








DAVID J. DALLIN 


ra The world today finds the United States involved, for good or ill, 
in every part o! the world; Russia dominant in enormous stretches 
of Europe and Asia, but weakened by war ; the British Empire forced 





to adjust to such facts as Australia’s looking to the U.S, rather than 


ee What 


in these unprecedented circumstances are the possibilities for a durable 


to the mother country for her support in time of trouble, 
peace?) Mr. Dallin is regarded as one of the foremost historians and 
analysts of the changing conditions and ‘oreign policies that have 
involved ** The Big Three.’’ His lively survey of their varying roles 
is pursued with his customary objectivity and judgment. 
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Mgr. Knox’s delicate sense’ of prose rhythm cun be seen » 
passages such as the Magnificat (Luke, Ch. 1), where, without - 
reproducing the emotive inversions of the original, he stil] has ~~ 
impact than Moffatt, who falls between two stools, using inventing 
and laying out the lines like verse, yet achieving thereby None of the 
memorable dignity of the A.V. On the other hand, Mgr. Knox’ 
diction here is more “poetic” or archaic than Moffatt’s ; he = 
“ lowliness,” “ handmaid,” “ wrought” and “ conceit of their hearts” 
for Moffatt’s “humiliation,” “servant,” “done ” and “ their PUrposes” 
But the only conclusion to be drawn from this is the old truism, 
that style (and therefore readability) depends more on a Sense of 
touch than on formula. Mgr. Knox has certainly a sense of touch 
Thus in passages where the familiar English renderings are quaint o; 
obscure and the bringing back of the meaning requires an effon 
Mgr. Knox, as compared with Moffatt (who also was making this 
effort), is preferable not o.!y for sound but for meaning, Eg, ip 
Colossians 3, the famous passage about putting off “ the old man wih 
his deeds” which inspired Bunyan but which obviously need 
modernising, where Moffatt has “you have stripped off the of 
nature with its practices,” he puts—more precisely and more vividly 
—“ You must be quit of the old self (italics mine) and the habits thy 
went with it” (though it is a pity that he has dropped the origina! 
metaphor of expoliantes—arecxducduern). Again, in II Corinthians < 
where the Vulgate has secundum carnem (xara cdpxa), the A.V. literally 
translates “ Wherefore henceforth we know no man after the flesh” 
—which is, nowadays at least, obscure and possibly misleading: 
Moffatt substitutes “ Once convinced of this, then, I estimate no on 
by what is external,” and Mgr. Knox (again, I woulc say, with mor 
impact) “Henceforward, we do not think of anybody in a mere 
human fashion.” St. Paul does appear in this version of the Epistls 
as a serious thinker who demands the same kind of attention » 
is given to Plato, Confucius or Marcus Aurelius (who are aly 
usually read in translation). The New Testament through this new 
translation—strictly “ orthodox ” as it is—seems again to have raised 
its voice in our modern forum. Lours MaACNEICE 


A Chinese Poet 


The Golden Year of Fan Cheng-Ta. Rendered into English by Gerald 
Bullett, with notes and calligraphic decorations by Tsui Chi. (Can- 
bridge University Press. 5s.) 

THERE is now a remarkable body of Chinese verse rendered into 

English. The first book of renderings (that I know of) is th 

“Chinese Shi King,” translated by William Jennings. This con- 

tains about three hundred poems, many of which were composed 

about three thousand years ago. This collection was chosen by 

Sir John Lubbock as one of the Hundred Best Books, and it i 

one of the best. Then we have about a hundred poems translated 

by Mr. Waley, and some forty by Miss Helen Waddell. I am 
inclined to think that in these collections we have the greatest body 
of foreign poetry that the English language has admitted. In fac, 

English does not take kindly to foreign poetry, with the exception 

of Hebrew-Biblical. 

In reading foreign poetry the English-trained mind does not quitt 
know how to settle itself into the matter. With us the material 
that our verse will handle should have a certain significance which 
removes it from prose thought and from prose art. In Chinese 
translations this does not readily appear to be rhe case, and a poet 
of that race can seem to be devotedly interested in uninteresting 
matter, and unaware of the sense we have of “ significance.” Some 
of the, to us, most insignificant of the earlier Chinese poems wert 
greatly admired by Confucius, who asseited that a trve study @ 
these very simple-seeming verses would gicund the reader in “ut 
flagging mindfulness.” It may be that there is in this poetry 
something which translation does not carry over ; that is, of course, 
true of all poetry in its remove to .nother tcngue. Like some kinds 
of wine poetry does not travel. Only prose will move from home. 

Gerald Bullett adds to the above fine collection siaty pieces bj 
Fan Cheng-Ta. This writer died about eight hundred years ago 
He was sixty years of age, a retired Civil Servant (military and 
political), and had been Governor of Szeuchuan. He represents 
in these poems the four seasons on the farm he had retired 1 
Governor Fan loved his farm, and he loved the sj:ring, the summet, 
the autumn and the winter as they visited it. The matter he sing 
of seems slight unless you go into it with the poet, and the preset 
translation of this matter seems so carefree that you might not notic 
that a really difficult piece of work has been done with ease am 
understanding, and is beautiful. What kind of man was the sixty 
vear-old soldier, politician, Governor and poet? He likes b# 
daughters and his sons; he likes wine and trees and his farm an 
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George Orwell 
CRITICAL ESSAYS 


Widely praised by the critics, this “lively, acute, 
witty and fertile book’ sold our rapidly on 
publication. A second edition is now being 
distributed to the booksellers. 8s. 6d. net 


* 
Hester W. Chapman 
I WILL BE GOOD 


“A striking idea and a seductive story.” 
Elizabeth Bowen in The Tatler 

“In the manner of a Victorian novel each chapter 
has a good wad of action. But the book is more 
than Mrs. Henry Wood : it is literature.” 
John Betjeman in the Daily Herald 

Recommended by the Book Society 

3rd Impression. 10s. 6d. net 
+ 


Thomas Mann 


Reprints of BUDDENBROOKS (I5s. net) and of 
THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN (2ls. net) are expected 
later in the month. 


* 
SECKER & WARBURG 
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_ Geoffrey Grigson 
| THE ISLES OF SCILLY 


Geoffrey Grigson, founder and editor of the periodical 

“New Verse” is well-known for his broadcasts and 

writings on Literature, the History of English Art 

| and Natural History. This is the third volume of 
his poetry to be published and it shows again how 

| precise and coloured is his observation of the natural 

| 

| 

| 


world. Ss. met. 


| vor Thomas, M.P. 
| THE PROBLEM OF ITALY 


This is a survey of Italy’s economic position written 
before Mr. Ivor Thomas became a Member of His 
Majesty's Government. The Spectator writes “ This 
book is delightfully written and full of very important 
facts, lucidly stated.” 5s. net. 


Simenon 
THE PATIENCE OF MAIGRET 


The reprint of this first of the translations of the 
well-known Maigret series is now available. 


8s. 6d. net. 





| ROUTLEDGE 














JOYCE CARY 


his great new novel 


The Moonlight 
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Author of “A Rebel in Fleet Street” 

by COMYNS BEAUMONT 
Sydney Carroll: “Its masterly impudence, its fearless contempt 
of historians, geographers, geologists, every known form of 
scientist, make it a volume I shall treasure permanently on 
my bookshelf as a book to be referred to for stimulation 
whenever I suffer the pangs of timidity or indecision.” 

Illustrated. 18/-. 

by MONTAGUE SUMMERS 
A monumental study of witchcraft throughout the ages, 
showing how and why its practices were followed, from 
sorcery to the Black Mass. The author is the world’s most 
distinguished writer on this subject. 

Fully Ulustrated. 28/-. 
RIDER & Co. 
TMT nin Ready Monday iii 1 a 
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The Wolf at William 
The Door Simonds 
Illustrated 
by the author 10/6 net | Illustrated 18/- net 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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the neighbour. He does not dislike himself. The only thing I can 
see him not liking is the tax-collector. I give some lines on this: 

Day after day the married daughters come 

To labour at the loom: 

And, year by year, swifter than dragonflies, 

The tax-collector swoops upon the prize. ° 

Sons in the fields all day, daughters at evening 

Spinning hemp and weaving, 

- This little grandchild, five years short of twelve, 

As yet can neither spin nor deeply delve, 

Yet even he ... 

Use now the art of being dull of sense, 

And so, by feigning, find indifference, 

How else may the dream-soul, each mortal has, 

On viewless wiag ap>roach my bed of grass? 

One could quote from every poem in this book. I give two com- 
plete pieces to show how, with “unflagging mindfulness,” Gerald 
Bullett has recreated this distant person and place and time—they 
are, indeed, only as distant as you and here and now: 

Here Madam Spider spins and weaves 
Her web under the low eaves, 

Planning to take and hold in sna-e 

The winged, unwary passenger: 

A dragonfly and bees, in dire suspense, 
Hang there for evidence: 

Which sight so iittle pleases "my old age 
I send my rustic boy to raise the siege. 

It is interesting that Governor Fan did not think of rescuing that 

dragonfly and those bees l.imself. What are servants for? 
A clear autumnal night! A fu'l moon! 
‘F&e solitary scene is all my own! 
The moony water stretching wide and bare, 
On idle oar I enter the tranced air. 
Water and sky, suspending hke a dream, 
Contain me in a vast besilver'd room. 
Who then would live in town, 
Where such illumination is unknown? 
JAMES STEPHENS. 


Power Politics 
The Big Three. By David J. Dallin. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is an extremely good book. It should be read by everyone 
who is interested in the relations between states as they actually 
are as opposed to what they ought to be. Its conclusions, which 
are only tentatively suggested, are depressing in the extreme, but 
at the same time they provide a better guide to the understanding of 
international problems than any of the encouraging declarations of 
faith and hope in which the great powers so frequently indulge. 
To take One example. The Persian problem is unintelligible if 
it is considered simply as a question of treaty obligations, or of 
the Atlantic Charter or the Charter of the United Nations, and it 
is only natural that the debates on this subject in the United 
Nations Organisation should have degenerated into acrimenious 
wrangles on intricate questions of procedure. But the problem 
assumes an intelligible form when it is considered, as Mr. Dallin 
considers it, as a phase in a protracted struggle for command 






































THE 
COSSACKS 


by Maurice Hindus 





The story of the most colourful of all the 
Russian peoples —the Cossacks who for 
soo years have ridden, fought, laughed 


and sung their way across the Russian 


scene, ros. 6d. 
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of an area which is both one of the great oil-bearing regions Of the 
world and a part of the fluctuating frontier between Russian ay 
British spheres of interest. 

The scheme of Mr. Dallin?s book is simple. He takes the Situa. 
tion created by the victory of the United Nations, which has 4 
only Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States with g 
title to the position of a great power, and then, over a Period of 
some 250 years, traces the history of the foreign policies of they 
three powers both in relation to each other and to those regions af 
the world which have been, and are, most fruitful in causes of 
conflict between them. Much of what he has to say is not new: 
but he reveals so nice a consistency in their condi:ct during the 
period under review that it is difficult to resist the conclusion thy 
it is unlikely to change in the immediate future. The dangers 
arising from this situation are concentrated in thre: main are, 
of the world—Eastern Europe, the Middle East and the Far 
East—and of these three areas perhaps Eastern Europe continyy 
to be the most explosive. For Mr. Dallin accepts Mackinder; 
famous formula that “He who rules East Europe comming 
the Heartland, who rules the Heartland commands the Wor. 
Island, who rules the World-Island commands the World.” Ty 
struggle for influence and power in Eastern Europe has become th: 
more intense, as we have seen in the last twelve months, because of 
the eclipse of three great powers, Germany, Italy and Franc, 
whose existence offered the possibility of combinations which could 
maintain at least a temporary stability, and it may be that stability 
will not be restored until after the revival of some or all of thes 
powers. Indeed, to judge by her past histury, it would be surprising 
if British policy did not take the direction of encouraging such ; 
revival. 

Mr. Dallin does not emphasise the dangers of the present situ. 
tion ; that is hardly necessary after his historical account of the 
foreign policies of the Big Three. Nor does he believe in th 
inevitability of conflict. But he vigorously attacks the illusion tha 
the United Nations can prevent world war. “The United Nations 
will be able to prevent military action in cases of conflicts among 
small nations which do not have the backing of the big. In ali 
other cases, namely, those in which a Great Power is interested in 
the affairs of small nations, or in which disagreement among th 
Great Powers has reached a stage where no compromise is possible, 
the United Nations will be as helpless to prevent wars as was the 
League of Nations. The United Nations will have neither a policy 
of its own nor a separate military force to achieve its lofty goals.” 

There are some who appear to believe that the destructive poten- 
tialities of the atomic bomb are in themselves sufficient to dis- 
suade states from war, but this is like thinking that murderers ar 
discouraged by the invention of cheaper and more effective tommy 
guns. The truth seems to be that for some time to come pext 
depends on nothing stronger than the self-restraint of the grea 
powers ; and this is not one of their more striking characteristic. 
Mr. Dallin himself suggests that self-restraint is at its weakest in 
states characterised by “absolutism and tyranny,” that “lack 
of freedom promotes the martial spirit,” and that progress is to & 
expected “only if in the post-war years there is an internal rebuild 
ing of those nations by forces within them.” But perhaps Mr 
Dallin’s objective analysis may suggest one more frail hope. Though 
asserting their claims to the limit of their resources, and indesi 
clinging to them ever centuries with a pertinacity that reminds ont 
of animals inspired by some zoological compulsion, great power 
reveal an infinite capacity for retreats, diversions, “ruses, dodges 
tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, concealment, veiling of truth, 
as Lenin said, whenever the bold and direct advance to their goal 8 
blocked by superior force. Their patience is as great as thet 
pertinacity. Perhaps, one day, cunning and cowardice combined 
may result in the peace which idealism and courage have proved 
helpless to secure. Goronwy RBES. 


Doctors’ Summary 

A Charter for Health. By a Committee of the British Media 
Association. (George Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 

THIS present age of planning is making all previous ages appet 
times of complete chaos and social ignorance. Industries, trades 
amusements, birth, death—all have their statistics, from which 
trends can be gauged and developments foreseen. This book is 
doctors’ review of “the basic principles of health.” It has bee 
written because the British Medical Association felt that the Gover 
ment, in its White Paper on A National Health Service, emphasis 
disease too much, omitting to describe the conditions that go to mak 
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A TEXAN IN 
ENGLAND 


by J. FRANK DOBIE 


A Texan in England is a book full of humour and 
insight, of the author’s own strong personality and 
of glimpses of England and the English character." — 

Dr. Julian Huxley. 


10/6 net 
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+ PEER GYNT 
by HENRIK IBSEN 


This new translation by Norman Ginsbury, of 
°) Ibsen's famous drama is illustrated by twenty-one 
°) first-class photographs of the recent Old Vic 
°) production. 8/6 net 
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POETRY FOR YOU 


By C, Day Lewis 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d, net 
‘* He has foreseen most of the questions about poetry which children 
are likely to ask. A book which is excellently planned and admirable 
in its conversational tone.’’—New Statesman. 


BEYOND THE FIVE SENSES 


L. M. Bazett 

Cr, 8yo. 7s. 6d. net 
record of first-hand supernormal experiences which 
to all students of Psyc hical Research, 


A very valuable 
will be of great interest 


In preparation 


INDIVIDUALISM: TRUE 


— FALSE 


F, . Hayek 
Paper, 25. 6d. m 
* The author of the Re ? presents 
ms. felicity of expression ‘the eet) theory of individualism as 
of the good s society "TI Observer. 
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say and coloured pictures 


with clarity of thought 
the basis 


In Modern Verse, with an es 


Gavin Bone 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net 
‘His version is adjusted to the modern reader’s needs 3 its diction is 


fresh and free from archaisms and, unlike most of its predecessors, it ts 
always intelligible and rea dable. Bone’s charming coloured illustrations 
enhance an unusually attrac f book production,” 

; Birmingham Post. 
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To-day, more than ever before, it is essential that the 
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a healthy life. The committee of twenty-two appointed by the Asso- 
ciation te consider basic health needs included Sir John Boyd Orr, 
general practitioners, medical officers of health, professors, clinic 
and industrial doctors and others. 

All through the book runs the implication that very few families 
come near to the ideal life. The chief condition militating against 
health is poverty. “Death rates are highest and disease most 
common in the poorest classes.” “ The death rate from measles . . . 
is nineteen times as high in the lowest social class as in the highest 
social class.” “ Fatal accidents, as well as disease, are more frequent 
among young children in the poorer classes.” And “even in the 
more generously prosperous countries the poorer sections are denied 
the means of living healthy and happy lives.” Here, then, is an 
obvious goal for the nation—indeed, for all nations—the improve- 
ment of the standard of living among the poorer sections of the 
community. (This does not necessarily imply a less healthy monied 
class. “The gross amount of food going into the homes of the well- 
to-do has fallen. . . .. It is doubtful, however, whether” this has 
“adversely affected health.) 

We have already progressed far. The recent achievements of 
medicine, summarised in the second .chapter of the book, are aston- 
ishing. In 1871 the expectation of life was 41 years; it is now 60 
years. The process can continue. “Preventable” mortality listed 
under five headings—tuberculosis, acute rheumatism, &c.—still runs 
to 78,000 deaths annually, and that is only “part of the field” and 
one must reckon, too, all the misery that accompanies those deaths. 
There is plenty still to do; and we are doing it with our clinics, 
school meals, family allowances, and new housing—though the com- 
mittee thinks that the present emphasis on labour-saving devices tends 
to obscure some of the fundamental needs of family life, particularly 
the need for space. With our knowledge of the basic needs of the 
human ‘ody, we can continue to build up physical health as it has 
never been built up before. 

But the committee goes farther. It enters on psychological ground ; 
brings forward ideals in family relationships, marriage, education, 
occupations, leisure. And here the approach is not quite as satis- 
factory. It is not only that space is limited—with under a hundred 
pages in the whole book—but One senses some emptiness reflected 
from an age which has made such vast progress in other ways ; some 
lack of “high seriousness.” It is perfectly just to say: “Greatly 
improved opportunities for enjoying music, pictures and drama should 
be provided, and there must be an ever-increasing flow of books ” ; 
but something which the Victorians, with all their chaos, possessed, 
is here missed—a sense of purpose beyond material prosperity and 
psychological normality. There is no hint that man needs, for his 
happiness, more than ideal conditions. 

Thus the chapters dealing with material achievements, with 
statistics, are best. But the book is generally excellent—readable, 
simple, reasonable and full of information. It could be read with 
profit by housewife, social worker or study group. It not only 
summarises ; it provides material for discussion. It is illustrated 
with relevant—and some very charming—photographs. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 





i “ carboy,” ancient symbol 
of the chemist’s craft, still glows 
brilliant and mysterious in many 
a chemist’s shop window. It tells 
all passers-by that there is within, 
at their service, all the fund 
of pharmaceutical knowledge that 
the chemist has acquired by four 
years’ apprenticeship and many years of study and 
practice. 





The chemist’s advice is always sound. 


Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Kuthymol jist: 
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Russia in the East 


Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 1931-1945, By Harrict L, Moore 
(Princeton University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege. 16s.) 

THERE is nothing much to say about this book for the simple reasog 
that it is one of those rare productions which can be reco 
unreservedly, The title indicates what it is all about: Soviet Far 
Eastern Policy 1931-1945. It is about that and nothing else, and it 
is as complete as it is possible to make it. It is not, at firs; sight, 
a book for the general reader. On the other hand, if the generj 
reader could be persuaded to tackle it he would find it an admirable 
corrective to the current Anglo-centric view of Russian Policy, For 
it is not merely the impact of the West on the Soviet Union thar 
has helped to make her what she is ; it is also, very much, the impact 
of Japan. And, in fact, the fear of Japan in the early thirties 
influenced her domestic and external policy far more radically and 
immediately than the fear of Germany. What the general ready 
will find is a three-hundred-page book without a shred of Padding, 
half of which is straightforward narrative of the U.S.S.R.’s relations 
with China and Japan during the period under review—and with th 
West, in so far as these relations were affected by the Japanese 
threat, and vice versa—the other half consisting of a series of appen- 
dices which contain the full texts of relevant documents from the 
Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905 to the Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance between the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Republic in 1oqj. 
These documents are interspersed with the texts of the more impor- 
tant diplomatic notes of the period, and with articles from Izvestia, 
Pravda, &c., giving the Party Line on specific problems and x 
particular crises. Nowhere else can such an ad hoc collection 
papers be found in one place and in one language. The book would 
be worth the money for these alone. As for Miss Moore’s admirable 
narrative—it is not simply a commentary on Foreign Office archives, 
It is an original survey of, precisely, Soviet Far Eastern Policy which 
comes as close to objectivity as anything can and which, with al 
its un-American terseness, is illuminated by a sense of human reality 
and a refreshingly ct grasp of the mainsprings of Kremlin govern- 
ment and the workings of the Russian mind. If the general reader 
thinks this is too tough for him, it is a pity ; and to the student of 
Russian affairs it is indispensable. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


Fiction 

Twelve Stories. By Steen Steensen Blicher. Translated from the Danish 

by Hanna Astrup Larsen, With an introduction by Sigrid Undset 

(Princeton University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege. 20s.) 
Bottle’s Path and Other Stories. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and 

Windus, 8s. 6d.) 
First One and Twenty. By John Gloag. (Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d) 
IN introducing the work of Steen Steensen Blicher to English 
readers, Madame Sigrid Undset makes high claims for him 
Blicher lived through the Romantic period, which was, Madame 
Undset tells us, for Danish letters the Golden Age. He was bom 
in 1782 in a poor parsonage in Jutland, and he died in a considerably 
poorer and more sordid one, still in Jutland, in 1848. Although he 
managed by the skin of his teeth to become a parson, he was all his 
life in trouble or disgrace of one kind or another. His weaknesses 
appear to have been normal—drink, slovenliness, marital follies and 
a shameless capacity for borrowing money. His wife made him 
unhappy, but gave him ten children ; and he seems to have made 
himself irresponsibly responsible for all kinds of relatives and oM 
people. “The Pastor is a drunkard, his wife Magna Adultera,” 
observed a neighbouring clergyman. 

But out of an unusually haphazard life one good thing flowered— 
his realistic feeling for the whole character of Jutland, and his power 
to set it down in narrative form. One way and another, he man- 
aged to get his writings published, and towards the end of his days 
he had the happiness of knowing that they were seriously admired 
throughout Denmark ; but he was never other than miserably poor, 
and for all his love of his own people, and his perpetual if feckless 
striving for their betterment, he died in the sordid muddle of his 
whole life, and totally in disgrace as a parson. But his writings aft 
permanently accepted now by the Danes as one of their national 
glories, and Madame Undset accords him the word “ genius.” 

Encountering his work for the first time in a translation which 
does not seem quite easy, or simple enough, it is difficult to accept 
so high a valuation of him. His stories certainly have a broad, ¢asf 
sweep, and he conveys in wide, unfussy strokes a large variety of 
character and human conduct; and his general mood is a gow 
mixture of pessimism and benevolence. But his themes are mono 
tonous, he tends to be long-winded, and although he is never cheap 
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ACROSS . as absolute am (s ) 
: , 13 limb te see (Anag.) 10 
1. A South African setback among the 15. The note gets but half # start. (9.) 
ae in’ . > fe) 17. This contrivance appears to act in the 
7 | ag fog we didn’t s eome ‘4 opposite way to a red rag. (9.) 
9. Sir Toby's niece ( «< “tee wan ae Bon Ell 
10. Proverbially he has the luck (8.) upon this bank! ” (Shakespeare.) (6.) 
u re’ —— in the childhood 32. Showing there mey be magic in 
o ( ) 


nurse (s.) 
” . 4 , 4 ” ow 
12 Determi ved, dared and done,” he 24. The objective I. (s.) 
declared 5 25. Stable company (4.) 
14. Seen Ida in this? (7.) . — F 
16. The dividing negative makes the 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 372 


cricketer companionable (7.) 
18. Puss in boots might also put on 


19. They are prone to pop (7.) 


WSs Pa eee J 

21. In the se of these, bad men get Aiejosirit Bee FILE RiOIN 

cracking ‘ » ciel, T ~ 
N 






23. Tulip date Anag (9.) OBEDIENCE 
26. Like the German military step. (8.) " Pp “| 
27. Windy building material (6.) a ria 
28. Wight propert 4 
29. De Tréville’s mer (10.) 
DOWN 

2. Proverbia less numerous than 

kicks ) 
3. Gilbert rate (s.) 
4 Where Mr Pickwick was doubly 

taken ir (1 
§. A monumental! chain (6.) 
6. Pudding for starters (4.) 
7. Must in these hold records? 

(9 





SOLUTION ON MAY 24th 


Winner of Crossword No. 372 is: Mr. G. H. Brappury, 32 Queen’s 
Drive, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 
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1946 
COMPANY MEETING 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO., LIMITED 





Ar the ordinary general meeting, held in London on May 7, 1946, Sir 
James Lithgow, chairman of William Beardmore and Company, Limited, 
gave some striking figures in regard to the company’s contribution to the 
war effort, and after paying tribute to the work of the managing director, 
Mr. Williamson, and of the salaried staffs during the war years, made 
reference to the immediate prospects of the company. 

He mentioned that, while there is now a strong demand from process- 
ing firms for steel, one-fourth of the melting department ‘s shut down 
because of the acute shortage of coal. He attributed this shortage to the 
failure of the Ministry of Fuel and Power to objain from the individual 
miner an output comparable to that given to individual employers in the 
past 

The chairman then referred to the future, the company’s hopes in 
regard to which had been completely damped by the decision to bring 
a large proportion of the steel industry into public ownership The ex- 
perience of the coal trade, he said, from which all thought of private 
profit has for some time been eliminated, seems already to have proved 
what those acquainted with the psychology of industry already knew ; 
that a weak, impersonal control is too remote from the individual worker 
to enable the management to obtain from him the effort which he gives 
to an employer who is himself personally affected by the trading result. 
The iron and steel trade, he added, was a complicated and highly tech- 
nical business. Many of its individual workers had to be specialists. It 
was, therefore, altogether too much to expect from those workers even 
reasonable efficiency with the remote and political control which public 
ownership involved. With the precedent already set of confiscating the 
endowments of our more fortunately situated hospitals, Sir James thought 
it would be imprudent to embark upon any long-term schemes of im- 
provement to their plant, which might be swept into a general pool 
without compensation. For generations the trade union leaders have 
been criticising private enterprise for extracting too great an output from 
their workers. The natural result is that, where the opportunity has 
offered of working for the community rather than for a personal em- 
ployer, as in coal and housing, individual output has fallen to a point 
at which it must become quite impossible to support even a pre-war 
standard of living for those who set such a slack pace. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the 
directors re-elected and the auditors reappointed. 
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or untrue, he does not get close up into the secret mind or soul of 
any character, but is content with broad, sympathetic impressions of 
human love and human errors. For all that the atmosphere of 
these stories does make a fresh appeal to the imagination, and 
Madame Undset’s introductory essay is attractive for the light i: 
throws on Danish history and letters in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is probable that the work of Mr. T. F. Powys would have 
appealed to the unlucky Jutland parson who, though not addicted 
at all to fable or to fantasy, would yet have understuod much of the 
Powys humour in relation to evil and innocence. These new stories, 
Bottle’s Path and the others, are very much in their author’s custo- 
mary vein, half biblical, half impish, with occasional bad moments 
of sheer coyness. They are country parables, and the longest of 
them, When Thou Wast Naked, as well as containing many passages 
of truly distinguished writing, is quite devilishly amusing and sharp. 
The Only Penitent, also a long story, is moving, mad and lighted by 
that pitiful and desperate inspiration which, when this author is at 
his best, seems to work in him like a ruthless magic and persuade 
us into a strange kind of acceptance and satisfaction. But some 
of the lesser stories weary, with their imposed and self-conscious 
silliness, and their shameless resort to pathetic fallacy—“. even 
the buttercups that look so yellow do weep sometimes.” Yet this 
very idiosyncratic writer continues to hypnotise those who long ago 
were captured by Mr. Weston’s Good Wine and Mr. Tasker’s Gods. 

With Mr. John Gloag’s new omnibus volume we turn away from 
peasants and parables and such eternal things, and plunge about 
umong the Utopia-scenarios, time-tricks, warnings, forecasts and 
zeneral upside-downian outcry of the vanished 1930’s. Mr. Gloag’s 
manner is forceful and brisk, and these well-mixed pieces show him 
at his deftest in catching and pointing an odd situation. The book 
is good value for his admirers, containing, as it does, an entire novel 
—his first, Tomorrow’s Yesterday, which appeared in 1932, and is 
not now, alas! without message or meaning—and also twenty short 
stories of great variety. Kate O'BRIEN. 





Shorter Notices 
llouses: Permanence and Prefabrication. By Hugh Anthony; 
(Pleiades Pooks, Ltd. 6s.) F 


As an introduction for the general reader, this book could not 
easily be bettered. The author is well informed both on 
the history of housing and on the present state of building tech- 
niques ; his writing is efficient and pleasing, and he is aware both of 
the possibilities and of the snags. He puts standardisation and 
prefabrication in good perspective as developing processes which have 
the advantages we associate with all technical advance, but which 
when they reach a certain point force us to consider what it is we 


really desire. Mr. Anthony himself leans towards the extensible 
ind contractible house, individually designed from factory-made 
parts—an ideal that would attract the common man if he could afford 


it, but cuts across the current fashion in civic design. Which will 
prevail is one of the most interesting questions now facing society, 
and, though Mr. Anthony gives no certain answer, he admirab!v pre- 
fabricates the data with which social man may build as he chooses 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

IF anybody still doubts the underlying strength of the stock markets, 
he can scarcely fail to be impressed by the performance of the pag 
week. From Paris and Washington the news has been of the kind 
which normally would be judged bad enough to cause many investors 
to prefer cash to stocks and shares and bring a fairly substantial 
fall in prices. That nothing of the kind has happened—apart from a 
moderate setback in leading tobacco shares—is pretty conclusive 
proof that investment sentiment is “ bullish.” Even the uncertain. 
ties surrounding the American loan have merely put a brake on 
enthusiasm without causing any real apprehension, although it seems 
clear that if the loan is refused Mr. Dalton will introduce a sup- 
plementary budget and Britain will have to tighten the belt. This 
is, in short, an inflationary market and it would be foolish to predict 
a genuine reversal of trend at this stage. 


R. M. & E. D. PAYMENTS 


Shareholders in the R.M. and E.D. Realisation Companies, whose 
prospects I have discussed in a favourable light on several occasions 
in the past, are now to receive further liquidation payments. In the 
case of R.M. 7s. 3d. a share is to be returned, and E.D. shareholders 
are to get 2s. 9d., both these distributions resulting from the recent 
sale of Anglo-Foreign Properties. So far as E.D. Realisation is con- 
cerned, the 2s. 9d. payment will practically bring matters to a close, 
total distributions having reached 20s. 9d. There will still be a 
few small assets to be disposed of, but the total proceeds will nor 
be expected to yield much more than a few pence per share. The: 
market is therefore right in quoting E.D. around 2s. 9d. 

The R.M. position is substantially different in that after the pro- 
posed distribution of 7s. 3d. has been made there will still remain 
the holding of 138,000 “B” shares in the O.S.N. Realisation 
Company, a valuable asset which in due course should fetch a good 
price. If one deducts the 7s. 3d. from the current market quotation 
for R.M. of 13s., the balance of §s. 9d. on the 1,000,000 {1 shares 
puts a market value of £287,500 on the O.S.N. holding, or, in other 
words, it values the O.S.N. “B” shares at just over £2 each. The 
O.S.N. position is a complicated one, depending cn the ultimate 
dispesal of a large bleck of Cunard White Star shares, but it will 
be surprising if anything less than £3 a share is received if this asset 
is carefully nursed. E.D. Realisation shareholders will now see things 
through and await their cash payment. A similar policy may be 
recommended to holdefs of R.M. 


RICHARD COSTAIN POSITION 


Since I referred to the prospects of Richard Costain £1 Ordinary 
shares a month ago this company has issued its full accounts for 1945. 
As I predicted, trading profits showed a substantial increase from 
£129,826 to £192,751, and the Ordinary dividend has been increased 
from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. The position has also been clarified 
to some extent by the inclusion with the report of a consolidated 
profit and loss account. The figures show that consolidated earnings 
on the Ordinary capital, which have not yet fully reflected the effects 
of the refinancing of the Dolphin Square subsidiary, amounted t 
just under 24 per cent. The 1o per cent. distribution was therefore 
conservative, and cn the assumpticn that gross profits can be main- 
tained or increased, there should be scope for gradually increasing 
Ordinary dividends. At the annual meeting Mr. Richard Costain 
took a hopeful view of the current year’s outlook without glossing 
over the uncertainties which had been created by Government policy. 
While the Costain organisation stands ready to play a big part m 
housing development, the Government’s attitude is anything but 
helpful to private enterprise. I still feel, however, that the public 
works contracting side of the business, along with the improving 
position of the Dolphin Square subsidiary, will yield satisfactory 
results and that the Ordinary shares will provide a sound investment. 
Quoted around 44s., the yield is about 4} per cent. on the I0 per 
cent. dividend and about 10 per cent. on earnings. 





TO OUR READERS 


To ensure regular receipt of THE Specrator, readers are 
urged to place a firm order for it with their newsagent or to 
take Out a subscription. 





Subscription rates 30s. for 52 weeks, 15s. fer 26 weeks. 
Instructions, with a remittance for subscriptions. should be 
sent to THE Spectator, Ltp., 99, Gower Street, W.C.1 
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cOMPANY_MEETINGS 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


226th ANNUAL REPORT 








is a summary of the address from the Right Honourable 
Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, read in his 
bsence by Mr. Charles L. Dalziel, the sub-governor, =o — 
general court held at the office of the Corporation, Roya xchange, 
London, E.C., on May 3: a 

The Life Department issued 2,971 policies for sums assured a 
ing to £2,212,690. The total premium income of £1,464,243 was slig re 
higher than that received in the previous year, so that, in spite of all the 
difficulties, our life business has continued to be soundly progressive. A 
quinquennial valuation was made at the end of 1945 and the total ascer- 
tained surplus amounted to £1,631,117. _ With-profit policies remaining 
in force at the end of last year will receive further bonuses of tos. per 
{100 assured for each year’s premium due and paid in the five years 
1936-40, as well as £1 per £100 assured for each year’s premium due 
and paid in 1941-45. We are in future adopting a triennial valuation. 

Our trustee department has maintained its business satisfactorily. 

We have again experienced satisfactory results from our fire business, 
and the total premium income of £1,989,000 is the highest in the history 
of the corporation. 

I am happy to be able to give you once again a good account of our 
marine business. We are entitled to be pleased with the results of the 
ist few years, and the transfer of £75,000 to the general profit and loss 
account is an indication of the confidence we feel in the soundness 
of our marine position. Our marine fund now stands at £1,215,465, 
which represents a ratio of 269 per cent. to the premium income — 

Our accident business has also been satisfactory, the premium income 
having risen by £100,000 to £1,248,115. The reinstatement of the 
petrol ration in June last year brought a considerable addition to our 
motor insurance income, The net result of our operations in the accident 
department is an underwriting profit of £119,085. 

Turning now to the consolidated accounts of the group, the combined 
fire premium income is £3,900,731, the marine £1,024,862, the accident 
£4,745,561, making a total of £9,671,154. The total combined assets, 
including life, which in 1913 were £7,000,000, to-day amount to over 
£43,000,000. The position is a very strong one. 

The report was adopted. 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 


Tue following 








MR. H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 





Tue annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Produce Company Limited was held in London on May 6th. In his 
address, which was circulated with the annual accounts, the chairman, 
Mr. H. J. Welch, said: ; 

At last I am able to speak of the end of the Japanese occupation, 
and of rehabilitation as a process which jis being vigorously pushed 
forward. 

The first object has been to put a stop to such deterioration as had 
been going on in parts of the estates as a result of neglect, and the 
second to get production of rubber resumed as rapidly and on as large 
a scale as possible. A great deal of the jungle growth which had estab- 
lished itself was doing no serious harm, and its removal was not urgent 
beyond the clearance of paths along the lines of trees for the tappers 
to follow, but where lallang had come in it was important to stop the 
spread of that pernicious weed. 

Production of rubber has been controlled chiefly by the condition 
of the plant and machinery. One estate, in which the factory was 
almost in full working order, had nearly half its area in tapping by 
the end of December and the whole area in February. Others less 
fortunate had to effect laborious repairs and to adopt many improvisa- 
tons; by such means one estate after another was able to commence 
production during February or March, and we ‘hope shortly to hear 
that all the estates have done so. Im connection with estate supplies, 
also, a great deal of ingenious improvisation has been necessary. The 
limited number of superintendents available have risen to the occasion 
by working exceedingly hard in very difficult and uncomfortable circum- 
stances. 

The cost of production per pound under such conditions, and with 
estates only partly in tapping, will necessarily be very much higher 
than in normal times. The price of tod. per lb. which has been im- 
posed on the industry is quite unreasonably low. 

€ may congratulate ourselves that the company has ample reserves 
and funds out of which the cost of rehabilitation can be met, and the 
net cost per planted acre at which the estates stand in the company’s 
books is very low. 

¢ revenue account of the past year shows a credit balance of £4,941, 
and with the addition of this sum the revenue and appropriation account 
stands at £106,473. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 





THE annual general court of the members of the Alliance Assurance 
Company, Ltd., will be held at the offices of the company on May 22nd, 
1946. 


‘The following is an extract from the review by the chairman, Mr. 
Richard Durant Trotter, which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


I have the pleasure to present to you the following statement on the 
accounts and balance sheet, which are to be submitted at the annual 
general court of the company, to be held on May 22nd, 1946, a copy 
of which is sent to you herewith. 


In the life department, the net new bysiness completed during the 
year amounted to £1,761,499, in comparison with {1,399,439 in the 
previous year and £1,210,839 for 1943. This expansion is still 
continuing. 

One result of the end of the war has been that we have found it 
possible to revise our requirements as regards aviation and war risks, 
with the result that we are now granting life policies, including these 
risks, without extra premium for civilian male lives aged 30 of more at 
entry, provided that they are not likely to fly extensively as fare-paying 
passengers or otherwise to engage in aviation. Female lives of any age 
at entry are treated similarly. For other male proposers our normal 
procedure is to include, free of extra charge, war risks incurred on land 
in Great Britain and (unless the person concerned is likely to fly 
extensively) aviation risks run as a fare-paying passenger by a regular 
air line or service. 


At the close of the year, the “Alliance” life and annuity funds 
amounted to £23,689,711, in comparison with £23,415,196 on December 
31st, 1944. 


FirE DEPARTMENT 


In the fire department I have pleasure in reporting that the net 
premium income has further increased to £2,685,215, which is £127,412 
more than it was in 1944. 

The claims and contributions to fire brigades show an increase at 
£959,251, as compared with £775,953, but after adjusting the reserves 
for unexpired risks, the sum of £516,079 has been carried to profit and 
loss, which I think you will agree is a very satisfactory result, particularly 
bearing in mind the fact that fire losses in this country were generally 
heavier than in 1944, and that the cost of individual claims has increased 
as a result of enhanced values and increased cost of repairs. In this 
connection I cannot over emphasize the importance of proper attention 
being given by clients of the company, to the amounts for which they 
insure their property, so that should claims arise they are adequately 
protected. 


In the accident yee the net premiums, amounting to £1,419,441, 
show an increase of £104,250 over those of 1944. The results of the 
year, after adjusting the reserves for unexpired risks, disclose a surplus 
amounting to £174,794, which has been carried to profit and loss account. 


In the marine department we have now closed the underwriting account 
for the year 1943. This produced a surplus of £326,611, which is 
substantially in excess of the figure for the 1942 account. After setting 
aside £64,697 to meet further claims, a balance of £261,914 has been 
carried to profit and loss. The premium income in the department, at 


£921,468, is less by £124,276 than the premiums for 1944. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


The trustee department has shown further expansion during the year, 
but I would again ask you to use your influence in supporting this part 
of our activities. 


We have continued to support the Government loans, and during the 
year £2,035,000 was taken up. 


The following appropriations have been made from the profit and loss 
account: £75,000 to writing down of premises; £50,000 to the staff 
pension fund, and we have increased our contribution to the widows’ 
and orphans’ fund by £25,000. 


The total number of the staff of the “ Alliance” and associated offices 
who have been on service is 876. Our very sincere sympathy is extended 
to the relatives of 19 of our staff who have lost their lives on active service 
since my last review, — a total of 76 officials who have given 
their lives for their country. have pleasure, however, in reporting that 
24 members of the staff were decorated for acts of gallantry and devotion 
to duty and, in addition, 22 have been mentioned in despatches. A 
large number have been welcomed back to their duties and are being 
helped to regain lost ground by refresher courses and lectures. A small 
number will not return, having decided to seek employment in other 
directions, such as in industry or in the Dominions. 


Finally, I think you will agree with me that the results of the year’s 
business are very satisfactory. 
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= LET.—To Business Man, furnished room and sitting- 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
POOKS OF SWITZERLAND a th 
1° GALLERIES, Suffolk St. Pal Moe ELUFFOLK 
Jays 10-5. ~ Week 
pERKELEY GALLERIES, 20, Da 
> accept and exhibit works of art for 
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CONCERTS 

*ING’S THEATRI HAMMERSMITH 
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